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A CHALLENGE 


TO EXISTING ENGINEERING STANDAR 







There doesn’t seem to be any limit to what our new jet planes can do. Every 
day they race faster—farther—higher—than the day before. © Jet propelled 
aircraft—which promise to extend man’s air reach beyond the speed of sound 
—present a distinct challenge to engineers and existing engineering standards. 
Engines, for example, require bearings which must withstand almost 
unbelievable loads and temperatures; and operate effectively at speeds of 
as high as twenty thousand revolutions per minute! » The fact that leading 
jet engine manufacturers consistently specify Bower bearings is conclusive 
evidence of their all-around excellence and quality. The same painstaking 
workmanship found in Bower aircraft bearings is present in the Bower 
bearing used in many different types of equipment. Specify this outstanding 
bearing value for your product. 

















BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e Detroit 14, Michigan 


BOWER « 


ROLLER BEARINGS 








The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
scientific research supplied the tools and 
the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
how to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 

Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 


“LL aision is Indis pe nsable lo Progre ss 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry's $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 
and found a new oil frontier 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will provide still more 
comfortable lives for the public the oil 
industry serves. 

The oil industry's spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise—is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse for 
progress— progress that means continued 
abundance...a productive industry that 
benefits labor, management, and _ stock- 
holders alike ...and a progressively 
higher standard of living for millions of 
people. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


























~ RATED TO LAST 3 TIMES 
AS LONG AS EVER BEFORE 


They last 7'/2 times as long 
as Electric Light Bulbs! 


Atno increase in cost, Sylvania’s new 
triple-life fluorescent lamps are now 
rated to last three times as long as 
ever before. To you, this can mean 
a saving of 6634 percent on lamp 
expense and an equally important 
saving on the labor cost of replac- 
ing lamps. 

Made by a new process employing 
greatly improved phosphors, these 
lamps maintain their high light out- 
put and freedom from end darkening 
for a much longer time. Order to- 
day from your Sylvania distributor. 


Here’s the Last Word 


in Store Lighting! 
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Bae eC omnis 


You know how long an 
ordinary electric light 
bulb lasts. Well, just 
think of the money 
saved by using these 
new lamps that last 7, 
times as long! 

Don’t miss this op- 
portunity to get lamps 
of unprecedented Jong 
life with greater light 
output—at no extra 
cost! 








Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Advertising Dept. L-9508 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


G entlemen: 


Send full details on new Triple- 
Life Lamps and Flexi-Module Sys- 
tem plus name of nearest distributor. 
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& In the handsome, modern 
building of the Torreon 
Branch, Banco de Mexico, air 
conditions are always excellent, 
thanks to “Buffalo” equipment. 


This state of comfort, of 
“physical or mental well- 
being” is a profitable state for 
any business or industry to 
cultivate! And it’s easily 
accomplished. “Buffalo” Units 
can produce and maintain the 
right climate indoors, regard- 
less of outdoor weather. 


Whether you need dust 
removal, heating, cooling, 
humidifying, de-humidifying 
or various combinations of the 
above, there’s a “Buffalo” unit 
to do it for you continuously 
for years and years at surpris- 
ingly little cost. Why not have 
a talk with your “Buffalo” 
representative and see how 
this ‘Air of Comfort” pays off? 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Branch Offices im all Principal Cities 


““Manufactur- 
ing’ cool 
comfort ! ! 
“Buffalo” 
Evaporative 
Condenser, 
right rear, 
cools refriger- 
ant vapor by 
condensation 
action. Note 
sturdy, compact 
“Buffalo” 
circulating 
pump at left. 











Washed, tempered air is distributed to the 
Torreon bank's various rooms by this 
“Buffalo” Air Conditioning Cabinet. 
Quiet operation, simple installation 

and trouble-free maintenance are 
characteristics of “Buffalo” 
equipment. 
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Since telephone operators were boys... 


| in the early °80’s, when central office 
switchboards were manned by boy opera- 
tors, Western Electric became the manufacturing 
unit of the infant Bell Telephone System. This 
has made sure of a .ource of good equipment, 
the kind required to provide dependable and 


economical telephone service. 


Experience has proved the value of this to 
the public. For the Bell System network has 


PURCHASER DISTRIBUTOR 


of telephone apparatus for of supplies for Bell of Bell telephone ap- 
the Beli System. Telephone companies, porctus and supplies, 


MANUFACTURER 


# 


grown vastly complex, yet its billions of parts— 
old and new—work perfectly together. 


@As the Bell System network increases, it will con- 
tinue to provide fine service largely because of the 
unified way Bell scientists design, Western Electric 
people produce, and telephone company people 
operate the equipment—a triple-action with one aim: 
good telephone service for you at a reasonable price. 


INSTALLER 
of Bell System central 
office equipment. 


A UNIT OF THE ocu (@) srstem SINCE 1882 











= MOBILIFT! 


Mobilift has models ranging in capacity from 2000 pounds 
to 3500 pounds. Yet with ample power to handle such loads, 
Mobilift is designed for easy finger-tip control. Its tilt, its 
lift, and its patented disc clutch are all controlled by easy- 
working levers located together at convenient finger-tip level. 
Mobilift has no gears to shift, making it the most maneu- 
verable of all lift trucks. These facts add up to ample load- 
carrying ability plus unusual speed of operation—more trips 


per hour, more tons of materials moved per day. 


Mail the coupon below—let us show you how Mobilift 
combines ample power and easier control for more economy 
and efficiency in materials handling. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


New York Berkeley Atlanta 
Chicago Los Angeles Dalles 


MOBILIFT CORPORATION 
835 S. E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 5-W 
Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. 


Nome 


FINGER -TIP 
CONTROL 
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Next Monday, Harold S. Vance will 
be 59. But it’s not his birthday he’s 
looking forward to; it’s the introduction 
of the Studebaker line for 1950. ‘The 
new model is unlike any other Ameri- 
can passenger car in appearance. Stude- 
baker chief Vance and his associates 
believe its distinctive lines will keep 
Studebaker very much in the public 
cye—just as did its predecessor’s. 

In appraising probable customer ac- 

ceptance of these new cars, Vance 
draws on his knowledge not only as an 
administrator, but also as an expe- 
rienced production and sales executive. 
For he has held posts in all of these 
fields since he started as a 15¢-an-hour 
apprentice in Detroit in 1910. 
e One-Company Man—HExcept for a 
single vear, Harold S. Vance has spent 
his entire business career with Stude- 
baker Corp. Over that 39-vear span 
he has risen from mechanic's appren- 
tice to his present dual post as board 
chairman and president. 

Although he had no college edu- 
cation—technical or academic—Vance 
climbed rapidly at Studebaker. By 
1918 he was assistant to the vice-presi- w 
dent in charge of operations. He went 
to Bethlehem Steel Corp. as a produc- 
tion engineer, but after a brief year 
he was called back to Studebaker. 

In 1922 he became export sales 
manager, in 1923, general sales man- 
ager. ‘T'wo years later, when Paul G. 
Hoffman came to handle sales, Vance 
moved to vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. He and Hoffman served 
as receivers and trustees during Stude- 
baker's depression-day difficulties. And 
they emerged as board chairman and 
president, respectively, on its reorgan- 
ization in 1935. ‘Together, they pushed 
Studebaker Corp. up to the rank of 
the nation’s No. + auto manufacturer. 
e After ECA?—When Hoffman be- 
came ECA administrator 16 months 
ago, Vance took over both top jobs. 






















—Complete story on 1950 autos begins on 
page 19. Cover photagraph by Dick Wolters, 
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Keeping weight down is always at the 
back of an aircraft designer’s mind when 
he specifies a material—no matter what 
other properties are foremost. If light- 
ness is one of the things you’re seeking 
in a product, you’ll be interested in 
nylon’s popularity with the men who 
make planes. 

Take these new, super-comfortable 
sitting and sleeping accommodations for 
luxury airliners. Designers wanted to 
put something beneath the foam-rubber 
mattresses in upper berths that would 
serve as springs—without the weight 
and bulk of springs. That “‘something”’ 
turned out te be Du Pont nylon fibers. 

The nylon fabric which supports the 
mattress is space-saving and light. It’s 
strong and long-wearing. And the 


“springiness”’ of the resilient nylon fab- 
ric—and the nylon cord which attaches 
it—provides the sleeping comfort that 
makes friends for airlines. 


For the same reason nylon webbing 
is used as suspensions beneath the seat 
cushions. The aircraft industry also uses 
nylon for tires, upholstery and carpet- 
ing, propeller de-icers, as well as air- 
mail bags and glider tow ropes. 


How can you use nylon... toimprove 
a production process, make a better 
product or a new one? Nylon is tough 
and durable, quick drying, easy clean- 
ing. Nylon fabrics can be heat-set to 
hold shape. And they resist deteriora- 
tion by mildew, soil and marine rot, 
petroleum oils and alkalies. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


Photo courtesy of Boeing Airplane Company 


now NYLON netrs airPLanes Lose POUNDS AND GAIN FRIENDS 


Write for 32-page booklet, ‘Nylon 
Textile Fibers in Industry.”’ And let us 
help you with your fiber or fabric prob- 
lems. Room 6510-P Nylon Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 


REG. us. paT.OFf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- + « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 












The Broadest Exchange Plan! 


Since February, 1949, Life-Line motors have 
offered you the broadest exchange plan in in- 
dustry. All 1 to 20-hp, single-phase and three- 
phase a-c motors in frame 203 to 326 are in- 
cluded. No other manufacturer of motors—large 
or small—provides exchange service that com- 
pares in scope to this new Life-Line Motor 
Exchange Service. 

120 Westinghouse exchange points assure you 
rush motor replacement service anywhere in the 
United States. Replacement motors, covered by 
this plan, are in stock, ready to be speeded to 
you at any time. 

And what’s more, if a motor fails during 
warranty period, it may be exchanged free for a 
motor of identical rating. The exchange price, 
beyond warranty, és not dependent on the time in 
S€rvice « «» one year, five years or ten years, 





you can 6E SURE.. ie irs 


"Westinghouse 


This service is one more advantage you get 
with Life-Line motors. Add this to all-steel con- 
struction .. . pre-lubricated bearings . . . an 
indicated savings of $750 per year per 100 
motors ... and you'll see why Life-Line has 
gained leading acceptance in the motor industry. 

Complete details on the Life-Line Exchange 
Service—lists of exchange points and motor 
ratings covered—are given in the new booklet 
SM-5243. Get your copy today from your nearby 
Westinghouse representative or write direct to 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. " J-21533 
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Chances of tax relief are brightening. Don’t overlook that in your 
planning for the next couple of years. 

This may affect (1) your sales or (2) your profits or (3) your new money 
sources. Importantly. 

Not this year, probably; Congress isn’t likely to act till 1950. 

But the shifting sentiment is the big thing. For a long time, it seemed 
that only your own friends were listening to your warnings. Now, however, 
there are signs of some real help in Washington’s high places. 

e. 

Tax news of recent days begins to add up to something. 

Beardsley Ruml, long a forceful advocate of reform, led off with a 
demand for repeal of the wartime excises—now. 

Then came Thomas B. McCabe, Federal Reserve chairman, with sug- 
gestions of ways to encourage investment in business (BW-Aug. 13’49,p15). 

This week opened with Walter F. George, veteran head of the Senate 
Finance Committee, urging tax cuts to stimulate business. 

And, on Tuesday, the New York Stock Exchange’s Emil Schram went 
right to the White House with his ideas on how to spur the flow of risk capi- 
tal. 








e 

Washington still isn’t likely to agree with business on all the reforms 
needed to boost investment, production, and jobs. 

The halls of Congress are not yet echoing with a clamor for sharp cuts 
in high-bracket personal taxes; there is no drive for a lower corporate income 
tax; there isn’t even any certainty of an easier capital gains levy. 

But Sen. George is advocating action: on the double tax on corporate 
earnings paid out in dividends; on special amortization; and on lower excises. 
s 
Interest in taxes has been heightened by this year’s business dip. 

Quite aside from Washington’s worries about recession, any drop in 
corporate and personal incomes means a deep decline in tax collections. 
At today’s rate of outgo, lower Treasury receipts spell a smacking deficit. 

The current modest businéss upturn may take the heat out of this. 
But by the time Congress comes back in January, business may be sliding 
again—and unemployment rising, as it always does after Christmas. 

George’s tax changes, which mean a gréat deal to business confidencé 
and very little to over-all federal revenues; might then have unusual appeal. 

e 

Much of industry now is concentrating its worries on fourth-quarter 
sales; the remainder of the third quarter is pretty well booked up. 

That's true of textiles, for example, and it is true of steel. 

But textiles don’t know how much of the present order rush is just a 
belated preparation for Christmas. And steel doesn’t know how much of its 
order gain is a safety play in case of a mid-September steel strike. 

Producers of nonferrous metals, too, have their qualms. They don’t 
know how much of their new demand was chased in simply by rising prices. 

a 

Some major business indicators have still to confirm the uptum. 

Railway freight loadings, for the week ended Aug. 6, were 18.4% 
below the same 1948 week. Department-store sales were off 13% in the 
Aug. 6 week; New York City, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh sales were down 
20%, 22%, and 24%, respectively, for the week ended Aug. 13. 

You can explain these things away, of course. Extreme declines in 
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store sales came with the peak of the heat wave; the business pickup still is 
in the new-order stage, has yet to be turned into freight. 

Yet old timers will be happier once these barometers point up, too. 

Prices aren’t playing their historic role in our economy. Cutting prices 
is supposed to bring in buyers. But for a year, it hasn’t; demand hasn't 
revived until the first sign that prices are starting up again. 

In part that is due to a very extraordinary inventory: situation. 

For three years after the war, most factories lived in the constant 
shadow of shortages. It began to look as if there were no end to squeezes. 

Then one shortage after another ended abruptly. Inventories became 
ample—or even burdensome. A few wary souls began to work off stocks. 
This fanned out into a little less business for everybody—and prices flopped. 

It’s a case of extremes. Prices fell too far, now come back too easily. 

At the same time, people who have become used to making nice profits 
on inventory these last 10 years may follow the rises too avidly. 

@ 

Value of all business inventories dropped another $1.1-billion in June. 
That's down nearly $4-billion from the peak last November. 

Yet much of that is normal reduction at wholesale and retail from 
Christmas to midsummer. Still another fraction reflects sinking prices. 

When you compare June, 1949, with a year ago, there is virtually no 
change—$51.6-billion now against $51.3-billion last year. (That much 
change and more could be accounted for by discrepancies in reporting.) 

e 

Many business statistics right now should be ignored, not deplored. 

July figures on copper are a case in point. Refiners’ deliveries to con- 
suming establishments were only 45,316 tons, a shade poorer than June. 
Some people have been asking, ‘’Where’s that comeback in copper?” 

For one thing, July demand was cut by vacations. For another, new 
orders had not yet been translated into deliveries. 

It now is a pretty safe bet that August copper deliveries will bounce to 
between 60,000 and 70,000 tons. The industry is quite satisfied. 

e 

Oil companies are facing up to a new problem. 

For months they have tried to coax home owners into filling their fuel 
tanks—by cutting prices. That failed. 

So this week they switched: Fuel-oil prices went up. 

Last winter’s mild weather and this summer's heat have users com- 
placent. But oil men aren’t. They know that distribution facilities may 
prove inadequate this winter if weather is bad. 

e 

Oil men realize that they are up against a serious public relations prob- 
lem on their 1949 pricing policies. 

Gasoline went up during the summer, though fuel oils slid. The oil 
companies were accused of gouging on gasoline in its period of flush de- 
mand. Fuel-oil sales are slack in the summer anyhow, critics added. 

Now, with peak fuel-oil demand at hand, prices are being raised. 

But, before you howl, look at this problem: Oil companies must squeeze 
more burning oil and less gasoline out of each gallon of crude in the winter. 
Yet ‘‘gas” is the money product. Less gasoline per gallon of crude can 
mean red ink—unless the refiner gets a decent price on fuel oil. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 20, 1949, Issue—Business Week. 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
















































Does operation of your equip- 
ment require frequent clutch- 
ing and de-clutching? 


Is your equipment subjected 
to damaging shock loads? Is 
it desirable to speed up your 
engine close to torque peak 
with the output shaft turning 
at a lower speed? 

Do shock loads sometimes stall 
your engine or cause failure of 
drive train parts? Would 
gradual oil-smooth accelera- 
tion improve your operation? 


If your answer is “‘yes’”’ to any 
of these questions, better in- 
vestigate Chrysler Industrial 
Engines now! With gyrol Fluid 











Coupling, Chrysler Industrial 
Engines bring scores of new ad- 
vantages to the operation of 
power equipment. 

Chrysler’s famous gyrol Fluid 
Coupling has been proved on 
more than a million Chrysler, 
DeSoto, and Dodge passenger 
cars and trucks over a period 
of 11 years. Proved on scores of 
industrial applications. 

Its cost is amazingly low! Ac- 
tually only a few dollars more 
than the cost of the conventional 
flywheel which it replaces! For 
more information, see your 
nearest Chrysler Industrial 
Engine Dealer, write us, or 
mail the coupon today! 


As the driver turns inside the 
sealed steel drum, the confined 
oil pred ap 9 
eut-thrust. Instently the Runner 
receives the impulsion and trans- 
mils smooth power te the lead. 
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Industrial Engines and 


Power Units 


HORSEPOWER Ai : WITH A PEDIGREE 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


12200 E. Jefferson, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Send us full information on Chrysler Industrial Engines 


with gyrol Fluid Coupling for use on 





NAME 
COMPANY NAME 


STREET 
city STATE 


equipment. 








ALDEHYDES e 


More than just the 
chemicals you need 


The Chemcel Plant of Celanese Corporation of America, at Bishop, Texas, where 
organic chemicals are produced from petroleum natural gases. 
At left is a view of typical pilot plant ot the Celanese Petroleum Chemicals 


Look to Celanese Corporation of America for more 
than just the filling of your immediate order for 
organic chemicals. More than 17 years of research 
in petroleum chemistry and the most advanced plant 
facilities enable Celanese to understand, anticipate 
and meet your chemical needs. 


Consider these advantages: 


VOLUME SUPPLY OF QUALITY-CONTROLLED ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


ASSURED CONTINUITY OF SUPPLY THROUGH ABUNDANT RAW MATERIAL SOURCES 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES TO INDUSTRY 
DISTRIBUTION AND STORAGE FACILITIES AT STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
CONTINUOUS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


ALCOHOLS e ACIDS - 








Research and Development Laboratories, Clarkwood, Texas. 


GLYCOLS e 





Celanese technical service is always available to 
assist you in improving your production processes. 
You will be interested in the newly published Celanese 
Chemical Brochure which will be sent on request. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical Division, Dept. 49-H, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


TCALS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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230 Fae ae ce See ob ete 210 
210 4. 200 
190}- 190 
170 180 
150 4 ie Ba Uc iWeweuNaweue fo Teese feck | Pe Pe LS PE .J170 
St @ AR St A OS CCR 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
* Business Week Index (above) . . . . . “181-2 +181.0 1780 194.9 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Seen mmme crparatsane (9 GF CANOCILY) << oi. 6 6 occ ccc hc nese bee ccele cinesis 83.5 82.3 78.3 95.0 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ........ 2-6... .. 00s eee nescence eens 144,078 +142,718 156,436 112,342 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng.? News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .... $31,898 $32,797 $29,066 $24,141 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).................-0--2000e0e5 5,530 5,466 5,342 5,318 3,130 
ene OFT (eaten CEI, POU ODER 6 5 og ooo oo sice tsccenent ncnscbecteces 4,723 4,670 4,671 5,507 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ...........ccccecccccceccoes 1,258 1227 945 2,029 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 70 69 69 80 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..........2. 00 eee eee ceeeeee 50 51 55 66 52 
Daren Mi ReIRU (OIE) ooo os as ote ca secon eevekbcevncewcase’s $27,409 $27,419 $27,480 $27,966 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ -13% -11% -7% +17' +17% 
fe Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................2.200000- 176 171 167 103 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), June. . . 169.6 eee? ed 169.2 171.7 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).................... 339.8 342.8 341.7 428.0 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 217.5 214.6 212.2 279.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 291.9 295.0 299.0 355.3 146.6 
| Kinsped steel compote (irom: Age, I0:). . coc ecw cc tres entoenes 3.705¢  3.705¢ = 3.705¢ = 3.720¢ 3=— ss: 2.396 ¢ 
‘ Semp stee? composite (Inam Age, ton)... 5. < ooic cc cece s cccicic ce ccee stews $21.17 $20.00 $19.33 $43.16 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic. Connectiont Valley, 1b.). ...... 2. o.2 oc seca ccc eeeceee 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 23.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Nei CMMI CERN REN Somes os 0s argo ein os, cst oleinreig's) aids m.seivisiwlees wieceiere $2.05 $2.06 $2.05 $2.16 $0.99 
Semen trans CMEC OM, WOMM NOY o soo oc vin gis eee eine sclnviciad sew oe we 5.90¢ 5.85¢ 5.80¢ 5.78¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............--...00.00 eee 31.17¢ =+31.37¢ «= 32.13¢ = 31.30¢ = 13.949 
WWircrmer Orr Crimea CNR 55 born ey cs oss ale crane canes waa terre $1.648 $1.618 $1.617  $1.789 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............. 0.00 cee ee eee 16.62¢ 16.30¢ 16.56¢  23.67¢  22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............0.0eeeeeee 121.8 122.0 117.9 125.5 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..............-- 3.39% 3.42% 3.45% 3.44% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).................- 2.61% 2.63% 2.66% 2.85% 2.77% ° 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 14-13% 14-18% 14-13% 14% 4-3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................++- 46,268 46,282 46,035 46,706 ++27.777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...............-....++ 64,207 63,796 62,855 63,034 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 12,906 +12,826 12,972 14,813 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... 0.0... csc ccsceccescncces 2,098 +2,183 1,867 1,545 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 36,144 35,773 35,254 34,660 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks..................0.0eeeees 4,885 4,864 4,700 4,341  ++4,303 
Hinceencucsenvee, Mr GNOME WANED ooo 5 5 oo si oece es cones ea ccuccddencesc 910 +1,190 930 1,003 5,290 
Total federal seserve’ credtl OUlStGNGIONes «6.6.6 6 o:5 ccsics sciccceveciticccdsccecee 18,924 19,213 19,279 22,064 2,265 
| *Preliminary, week ended August 13th. $Date er ae Week’ on each series on request. 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p.16) ; +Revise. 
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No one knows who owns a certain tiny 
parcel of land in the “back yard” of 
Philadelphia’s fashionable Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel. Tradition says it be- 
longs to the Indians, and once a year 
a full-blooded redskin used to camp 
there all day until sundown. 

This .real estate mystery is one of 
the unique features of Philadelphia— 
a city that has many special charac- 
teristics and ways of its own of doing 
things. If you plan doing business here, 
in America’s third largest market, 
you'll find it an advantage to under- 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM e 














“He keeps on saying he lives here!” 


stand the things they like and want 
and need. 

We at The Pennsylvania Company 
are especially well qualified to help 
you find your way around. Our 19 
offices—more than any other local 
bank—keep us close to the pulse of 
things in this city of neighborhood 
homes and suburbs. 

We can help no matter how large 
or small your operation. We serve thou- 
sands of small businesses, and among 
our customers are two out of three 
of the nation’s largest corporations. 


19 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











You'll find our officers alert and in- 
formed, and eager to help you meet 
and get established in the Philadel- 
phia business “family.”” Your checks 
will clear rapidly through a Transit 
Department that works 24 hours a 
day. And, as a large commercial bank, 
we can furnish business and credit in- 
formation you will need in doing 
business here. 

Drop us a line, or ask a representa- 
tive to call, and we'll be glad to ex- 
plain all the many ways our services 
will be of value. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 








FOUNDED 1812 





















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





MILITARY SECURITY on -the one 
hand, civilian responsibility for foreign 
policy on the other. Are they inter- 
fering with each other? That is a recurring ques- 
tion in times like these. 

Today you have two strong-minded men, Dean 
Acheson and Louis Johnson, both new to their 
responsibilities of running the State Dept. and the 
Defense Establishment. And you have been hear- 
ing rumors that Johnson is trying to do Acheson’‘s 
job along with his own. You have been hearing 
such rumors about China policy and about policy 
on Tito. 

We have been digging into the situation, and 
we find: Johnson is not poaching on Acheson’s 
preserve—on that, Acheson and Johnson both 
agree. The two men understand each other and 
are working in harmony today. They even josh 
each other as to whose hirelings are peddling tales 
of a feud. 






The fundamental question is: How much the 
military can properly influence foreign policy? 

Certainly, the military’s job of backing up 
diplomatic decisions requires that it be heard at 
State. But the tactical problem posed by any given 
policy is only one ingredient in the decision; the 
national interest is over-riding. 

China and Yugoslavia give you two examples 
of how Johnson is making the military heard. 

China: Johnson is telling Acheson that the 
military must draw a stop-communism line in the 
Far East before the Pentagon can settle upon a 
battle plan. And he is nagging Acheson about the 
fact that the Red advance down the China coast 
is flanking Japan. 

Acheson’s counter is that you can’t draw a 
line now. Johnson is accepting this, but urges: 
Push things along. 

Yugoslavia: Johnson stepped in here with 
military objections to State’s decision to let Tito 
buy a $3-million steel blooming mill in the U. S. 
(page 100). He blocked the deal until Acheson con- 
vinced him that the political advantages in the 
satellite nations outweighed the risk that the steel 
might sometime be used against the U. S. 

The two incidents add up to this: Johnson is 
demanding—and getting—attention for the mili- 
tary story in foreign-policy debate. But he is not— 
yet, anyway—crowding Acheson's job of deciding 


the issues. 
& 


ANTIMONOPOLISTS, after 20 years of try- 
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ing, this week thumped through the House their 
“pet scheme for plugging a gap in the Clayton act's 
regulation of corporate mergers. 

By 223-to-92, they put through the Kefauver- 
Celler bill to give the Federal Trade Commission 
authority to prevent one company from buying the 
assets of another if FTC declares it would further 
monopoly. Under present law, FTC can review 
only mergers by stock acquisition. 

Judiciary Chairman Celler manipulated the 
measure through under a gag-rule—40 minutes 
debate, no amendment. His object: to nail down 
this major point in regulation of business mergers 
so as to keep the issue out of his investigation of 
business bigness (page 25). 

The scheme got committee O.K. in both the 
Democratic 79th and the Republican 80th Con- 
gresses, but got hung up in the Rules Committee 
both times. So this time Celler sidestepped the 
Rules group by taking the bill direct to the house 
floor—even though this required a_ two-thirds 
instead of a majority vote. 

Next hurdle is the Senate, where the bill never 
has got even cornmittee O.K. There isn’t time for 
a vote there this year, but the issue carries over 


to next year’s session. 
. 


WANTED: A MIDWEST CITY which will 
volunteer to set up a free trade zone—where 
foreign sellers can stock their goods, duty-free, 
close to the markets they hope to sell. 

ECA and the Commerce Dept. want an inland 
trade zone as part of their drive to stimulate sales 
of Europe’s products over here. But so far no local 
government has found its businessmen enthusiastic 


about the idea. 
. 


DELIVERED PRICING legislation has got 
involved in a last-ditch attempt by opponents of 
the Robinson-Patman act to weaken that law. The 
fight is concentrated in the Senate-House confer- 
ence handling O’Mahoney’s bill. 

You will recall that O'Mahoney drafted a bill 
legalizing freight absorption—a bill that also 
pretty much scuttled the Robinson-Patman ban on 
price discrimination against the little fellow. You 
will recall, too, that Robinson-Patman act sup- 
porters successfully amended O’Mahoney’s bill to 
keep the ban on discrimination intact—first in the 
Senate, then in the House. 

These amendments, however, are worded dif- 
ferently. This gives the conference committee a 
chance to write its own version of language pro- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





tecting little fellows from price discrimination. 


A majority of the conference committee, how- . 


ever, has no use at all for the Robinson-Patman 
idea. And they believe they have some words 
which, in effect, nullify Robinson-Patman’s ban on 
discriminatory pricing. 

Catch is that the Robinson-Patman boys would 
rather kill the whole delivered-pricing bill than 
give way on their amendment. And they had the 


votes before. 
& 


OHIO REPUBLICANS are countering Demo- 
cratic hopes for capturing Bob Taft's Senate seat 
next year. The Democrats have been figuring that 
their Senate candidate can ride in on popular Gov. 
Lausche’s coat-tails. 

To head that off, the G.O.P. has petitioned 
for a referendum this year on adopting the Massa- 
chusetts ballot for 1950. That ballot groups 
together all candidates for each office, making it 
impossible to vote a straight party ticket with a 
single ‘’X‘’. . 

Example: Each voter would have to mark his 
choice between Taft and his Democratic senatorial 
opponent, as well as mark his choice between 
Lausche and his Republican opponent. 


LOBBYISTS ARE NEXT on the congressional 
griddle. They will follow the five-percenters in an 
inquiry being booked for a fall showing. 

The only question: Who will run the investi- 
gation? 

Sen. McCarran, as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, is stubbornly holding out for the right 
to boss any joint Senate-House committee; by Sen- 
ate tradition, New Dealer Kilgore, author of the 
investigation resolution, is entitled to the plum. 

House leaders want a joint inquiry, too. But 
they won‘t take McCarran. So they have set up an 
alternative seven-man House committee under 
three-term New Dealer Buchanan of Pennsylvania. 

Whichever way it turns out, the biggest target 
will be the real estate lobbyists who fought the 
public-housing law. Also up for questioning are 
activities of government agencies—particularly 
Army Engineer opposition to the Hoover Commis- 
sion reorganization plan—and organized labor. 

Serious objective of the inquiry is to rewrite 
the lobby registration law to define more precisely 
who must register and what activities and expendi- 
tures must be reported. 

Another goal: legislation defining the differ- 
ence between a lawyer representing his client as 
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counsel and a lawyer-lobbyist. The courts will have 
a crack at this question, too, in the forthcoming 
trial of ex-Rep. Roger Slaughter; he’s charged with 
lobbying for grain-trader clients without register- 


ing. 


THE SENATE-TRUMAN FEUD over John Car- 
son’s nomination to the Federal Trade Commission 
has just about put FTC out of action. 

The Senate has been stalling for weeks on con- 
firming Carson; many senators don’t like his co-op 
background. Truman won't act on other FTC 
vacancies until the Carson appointment moves. 

Meantime, all but one of the five FTC mem- 
bers are either sick or uncertain of their jobs. 

Garland Ferguson’s reappointment was passed 
over by the 80th Congress; Truman hasn‘t sent his 
name up again this year. 

Lowell Mason, commission gadfly, has been 
lying low lately, hoping Truman will rename him 
when his term runs out next month. 

Ewin Davis is ill—has been hospitalized for 
weeks. 

That leaves William Ayres, spritely octoge- 
narian, as top man. His term has five more years 


to go. 
® 


WORLD GOVERNMENT IDEAS are picking 
up increasing support among congressmen dis- 
turbed over lack of positive steps toward peace. 

Latest evidence is a bipartisan resolution 
introduced by freshman Democratic Sen. Kefauver 
and veteran Republican Rep. Wadsworth. If calls 
on Truman to summon a conference of Atlantic 
Pact nations to form a federal union within U. N. 
Two dozen other senators and congressmen are 
cosponsors. 

You needn’t expect the Kefauver-Wadsworth 
resolution to come up for a vote any time soon. 
But the public debate is getting hotter. The Atlan- 
tic Union Committee is plugging for the idea; its 
big-name officers include former Justice Owen D. 
Roberts, former Secretary of War Robert Patterson, 
former Under Secretary of State Will Clayton. 

And the opposition is opening up. The D.A.R. 
is spearheading an “American coalition’ of some 
85 patriotic societies to fight any surrender of U. S. 
sovereignty, as communistic. 

Business’ stake in all this is signaled by 
Kefauver’s own idea of what any convention such 
as his resolution calls for might come up with. He 
sees a chance to yield national sovereignty to a 
new super-government in such fields as defense, 
foreign policy, currency, postal service, and trade. 
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How the Cosmetics Industry helps to keep 
the American Woman well groomed 


GOOD GROOMING is part of our American way of life. 
In fact, the cosmetics and toilet goods bought by the nation in 


1948 soared above an $800.000.000 figure. For years the technical staffs of International Nickel have 

Carloads of flowers, spices and fragrant grasses, along with worked hand-in-hand with chemists, engineers, research and 
tons of white oils, petrolatums and aromatic chemicals, natu- production men in the cosmetics industry on a wide range of 
ral and synthetic, are needed for volume like this. metal problems. To this extent INCO has contributed to the 


continuing improvements in performance of equipment used 


Less obvious... but fundamental to the industry’s notable Ser processing tellet queds ond ceamative, 


production and marketing achievement. ..is management’s 

know-how. Resourceful chemists, factory managers, perfumers Through this and comparable experience gained in technical 
and owners guide machines and operators . . . producing vast service throughout industry, International Nickel has accumu- 
arrays of delightful materials, and maintaining hygienic clean- lated a fund of useful information on the properties, treatment, 
liness whether the product be bath salts or home permanents, fabrication and performance of engineering alloy steels, stain- 
lipsticks or nail polish. less steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes, nickel silver, cupro- 


nickel and other alloys containing nickel. This information is 


Even air is filtered in some cases... and product purity is yours for the asking. Write for “List A” of available publications. 


the first consideration in selecting metal for processing vats, 
funnels, strainers, agitators and all sorts of parts and acces- 
sories. For this reason, alert manufacturers make wide use of 
nickel alloys that resist rust, corrosion and hard usage .. . that 
provide hard, smooth surfaces, easy to clean and keep clean. 






EMBLEM OF 





Teace ween 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. xewvorks.ny. 








G-E SILICONES HELP RUBBER MOLDERS INCREASE SALES 


Fabricators of rubber parts find many new sales outlets can be opened up through the use 
of General Electric silicone gums and compounds. These versatile materials permit the 





extruding of dozens of items impractical to make with ordinary rubber. 


DRI-FILM,* another product of 
G-E silicone research, protects 
tiny electron tubes from moisthre. 


| New G-E silicone resins help 


make electrical insulation last 


longer—furnish more protection. 


t 


base 






How can G-E Silicones help you? 


Interested in new business? Then you'll want to in- 
vestigate General Electric silicones. More and more 
manufacturers are finding that these remarkable sili- 
cone-formulated materials allow them to make dif- 
ferent, better, or more profitable products than ever. 

Here are some of the present G-E applications 
which take advantage of the chemical inertness, tem- 
perature-resistance, and flexibility of silicones: sili- 
cone rubber for gaskets and insulation; silicone 


oils for mold lubricants, hydraulic systems; silicone 
dielectric compounds; silicone resins for high- 
temperature electrical insulation and industrial fin- 
ishes; silicone water-repellents (DRI-FILM) ; silicone 
gums and compounds for rubber fabricators. 

To find out more about G-E silicones and their 
place in your business, just write to Section 34-8, 
Chemical Department, General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC & oILICONES 


®Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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BULLET-NOSED 1950 Studebaker leads the parade as... 


Auto Styles Enter Round Two 


Studebaker’s 1950 line, in complete new dress, bows in. 
G. M., Ford, Chrysler expected to have new models out before 
year’s end. Activity marks return to peacetime pattern. 


Across the country this week end car 

shoppers will get their first look at the 
ellipsoid nose and the swept-back front 
fenders of the 1950 Studebaker. And 
the whole automobile industry will be 
watching public reaction. For this new 
car marks the beginning of the second 
round of postwar car design. 
e Short Lead—Once again Studebaker 
has beaten its competitors to the punch 
—but only just. Four years ago, when 
it came out with the first completely 
restyled postwar car, Studebaker held 
its lead for a year. But this time the 
test of the industry won't be far be- 
hind. Detroit’s big three, General Mo- 
tors, Ford, and Chrysler, should all 
have new models in production before 
the end of 1949. So should most of 
the independents. 

No manufacturer really needs to re- 
style in order to sell cars right now. 
August will probably wind up as the 
greatest production month in the in- 
dustry’s history. And dealers’ stocks 
are moving. But the fact that auto- 
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makers have new desigiis in the works 
is a sure sign that the industry senses 
a real buyers’ market waiting for it at 
the turn of the year. 

Two weeks ago General Motors let 
out a hint of its 1950 design ideas 
when it introduced the new Buick 
Special series (BW —Aug.6’49,p24). 
The Special uses a brand new General 
Motors “B’ body shell (a shell for 
medium-sized General Motors cars). 
This body, with altered trim, will prob- 
ably turn up later on 1950 Oldsmobiles 
and Pontiacs. It retains the sweepback 
of fendcr lines into the body, but curves 
them rather than taking them straight 
back. 

Chrysler will most likely continue its 
more conservative look. 

e Baby Cars—The big three apparently 
have no plans for bringing out smaller 
cars in 1950—anything under present 
Ford-Plymouth-Chevrolet size. But at 
least two of the independents—Nash 
and Hudson—have small cars under test 
now. Both have 100-in. wheelbases. 


This will place them somewhere be- 
tween a Ford and a small foreign car. 
Kaiser-Frazer also had a small car nearly 
ready to go—then recalled it. 

e Shorter and Longer—A good many 
1950 models will have longer wheel- 
bases. But bumper-to-bumper lengths 
will-be shorter. This follows the trend 
established by Chrysler last spring 
when it brought out its 1949 cars. The 
result will be a more comfortable ride, 
with passengers seated between the 
wheels. 

At the same time the trend toward 
roomier interiors is expected to con- 
tinue. In Studebaker, the designers 
moved the instrument panel forward, 
providing more leg room as well as 
more over-all room. Other makers are 
expected to follow this feature. 

e The Machinery—On the mechanical 
side a lot of long-range work is under 
way. But only a few important changes 
will be ready in time for 1950 models. 

Every car builder is concentrating 
on automatic transmission. Chevrolet's 
low-priced ““Torqmatic” is reported to 
be in production now. If it appears in 
1950, all G.M. cars will have a fully 
automatic shifting system. Chrysler is 
working on a shifter of the gearless 
torque-converter type now used by 
Buick and Packard. So is Ford. But for 
the time being Ford will continue to 
buy Hydramatic units from General 
Motors for its Lincoln. By spring 
Studebaker is expected to come out 
with a new automatic transmission de- 
signed and built by Borg-Warner. Hud- 
son is also working on a hydraulic con- 
verter mechanism. 

Brakes are also due for some changes. 
Crosley introduced a disc-type brake a 
few months ago, and this week Chrysler 
announced an advance in that field: 
a self-energizing disc brake, which uses 
car speed itself to improve braking 
action. The disc-type brake increases 
brakelining area by about 30%, and a 
self-adjusting mechanism compensates 
for wear. It will appear at first on only 
the most expensive Chryslers. 

e The Big Intangible—Prices for new 
models are a long way from being set- 
tled—or even guessed at. A big in- 
tangible is wages. | Automakers say 
flatly they won’t be able to cut prices 
if fourth-round raises are high. On the 
other hand, if fourth round boosts are 
modest, some manufacturers are talk- 
ing about cuts of around $100 a car— 
or more if the sales pressure is strong. 

For a look at how Studebaker solved 

the redesign problem, turn to page 20. 
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DESIGNER RAYMOND LOEWY DISLIKES AUTOS WITH POOR VISIBILITY AND EXCESS BULK... 


He also dislikes what auto sales departments 
like to call “a big package”—a car with a 




















A man with a philosophy, French-born Loewy _In cartoons, he kidded the poor visibility of 


believes the beauty of an automobile should 
stem from its lines, not chrome-plating 





some autos of the late ’30’s—although he 
scoffed at Plexiglas-covering school, too 





heavy body set on a small chassis 





. .. SO IN MODELS HE STUCK TO GOOD LINES, VISIBILITY . . . CAME UP WITH THIS .. . 


First ideas worked up in model form for 1950 
Studebaker were not radically different from 
first postwar design—just more window space 


As designs progressed, Loewy tried slight vari- 
ations in the radiators. Then he decided 
to go further, emphasize “built-in motion” 


The real thing made its bow, on track. 
Studebaker officials were conviticed this is 
what they wanted, a car with its own look 


Studebaker’s Idea: A Lean, Fast Look; No ‘Spinach’ 


“It’s a lot harder to overtake the leader 
than it is to plan your campaign to stay 
out in front,” says K. B. Elliott, Stude- 
baker's vice-president in charge of sales. 
e Theory of Design—Studebaker has been 
campaigning to stay out in front of the 
auto fashion parade ever since its first 
1947 model came off the line, back in 
1946. At that time designers in South 
Bend were already doodling out ideas for 
the 1950 model. But back of these carly 
sketches lay fundamental philosophy— 
stemming from their boss. 

That boss is Raymond Loewy, the in- 
dustrial designer. Before his assistants at 
Studebaker ever put a pencil on paper, 
Loewy told them exactly what he 
wanted: ‘First, watch out for weight. 
Take out the excess fat. Make the car 
look ‘lean and hungry.’ Also, make it 
look fast. Every line should not only be 
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fast, but directional. Too many badly 
designed cars have speed lines, but not 
necessarily forward speed lines. We want 
maximum visibility. And we want com- 
fort and accessibility . . . As far as chrome 
or ‘spinach’ is concerned, forget it. If 
your basic design is correct, highlights 


and shadows will take care of them- 
selves.” 
e Design into Metal—The work of 


Loewy’s designers can be seen in the 
models on these pages. As each quarter- 
scale clay model was finished, Studebaker 
officials were given a look. Sales, produc- 
tion, and enginecring executives all had 


a chance to comment, criticize, approve, 


disapprove. Then the Loewy staff made 
changes on the basis of their decisions. 
When the final choice was hit upon, a 


complete quarter-scale model was turned 
out. Later full-size plaster and steel mod- 





els were built. At each stage Studebaker 
executives were called in to give their 
final approval. 

e Production—By October, 1947, test 
stampings had been made in shect metal. 
Then engineers had two years to make 
small refinements and eliminate “bugs.” 
But when the first production model 
1950 Champion rolled off the assembly 
line last June it was essentially the car 
which Studebaker management had 


O.K.’d almost two years before. 


Studebaker deliberately shut down pro- 
duction for model change-over at a time 


when sales of the 1949 model were boom- 


ing. The company’s reasoning: A new 


model this fall will keep Studebaker sell- 
ing when competitive makes begin to feel 


the pinch of the a aga buyers’ market. 
Studebaker made its change-over in 


record time. By early August weekly pro- 
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. . . BUT ONLY AFTER CLAY MODEL DESIGN HAD RECEIVED SALES AND ENGINEERING O. K. 


Surrounded by progressive stages of a quarter-scale clay model, sits Loewy, not Studebaker, they are free of any production-minded 
Robert Bourke, head of Studebaker styling division at South Bend. inhibitions about style. Final design, however, is usually a compro- 
This is actually a Loewy branch office. Since designers work for mise worked out between designers, engineers and sales department 


duction of 1950 models was above the 
3,000 mark. Within a few wecks Stude- 

baker expects to top 7,000 weekly. 

eUnder the Skin—Mechanically, the 

1950 Studebakers incorporate only one 

major change. Coil springs replace leaf 

springs in front. Studebaker engineers 

also have boosted engine compression 

ratio from 6.5-1 to 7-1. Horsepower is a 

little greater. Wheclbases on all lines are 

one inch longer. And there is a new in- 

strument panel. 

Studebaker has not yet set prices on 

its new models. But South Bend gossip 

says they will be pretty well in line with 

1949 models. Just how the 1950 car will 
-scll, compared to the 1949 model. is an- 

other question. Studebaker officials are 

hopeful. At the company’s dealer pre- 

view, some dealers, at first glance, were 

skeptical of the car’s radical look, but 

later enthusiastic. Said one of them: “It’s 

really a three dimensional car. You've 1949 vs 1950: Old model (left) sits next to new model. New job’s receding hood and 
got to see it in the flesh to appreciate it.” fender design are vaguely remindful of an airplane fuselage flanked by engine nacelles 
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Background Music 


Chicago radio station 
broadcastsitonFM—withoutcom- 
mercials—for small businesses 
which can’t afford wired music. 


World War II gave a tremendous 
boost to the background-music busi- 
ness. Businessmen had been skeptical 
at first; they figured that if they had 
music piped into factories it would lull 
their workers to sleep and output would 
plummet. Instead, war experience 
proved that the music built up both 
morale and production. 

That acceptance opened a new mar- 

ket to the “wired music” companies. 
Their pioneer and leader, Muzak Corp., 
now has 54 franchise holders selling 
wired music in major U. S. cities. Since 
the war, both Muzak and the smaller 
companies have sold their services to 
banks, offices, stores, factories, and res- 
taurants in every large metropolitan 
area. 
e Limitation—But there is a definite 
limitation on customers for wired music 
because of the expense. Biggest cost in 
the deal is leasing telephone wires to 
carry the music. Muzak charges a mini- 
mum of $47.50 a month. Thousands of 
small retail outlets, beauty shops, dec- 
tors, dentists, and so on, figure that 
the value of the service isn’t worth the 
cost. 

Last week a Chicago radio station 

was plugging a low-cost background 
music service. WJJD, owned by Field 
Enterprises, operates its service simply 
by selling the recorded music it broad- 
casts over its frequency-modulation sta- 
tion, WFMF. Subscribers thus get 
high-fidelity background music for 
4 to 4 the cost of wired music. 
e No Commercials—How can WFMF 
sell something that anybody with an 
FM radio can _ up? The most im- 
portant reason lies in a device which is 
operated by the station engineer. This 
device broadcasts a supersonic signal, or 
“beep,” which operates a relay in the 
receiver. On the special installations, 
the relay blanks out all commercials, 
station announcements, and other dis- 
tracting voice noises. 

A second sales point is a special high- 
fidelity receiver which gives distinct 
audibility to the music, and cuts 
through noise even at low volume set- 
tings. WFMF makes no charge for the 
installation of such a receiver. 

e Rates—Like the wired music com- 
panies, the station has a monthly charge 
for the service, based on the number 
of speakers to be installed. Rates range 
from $13 a month for a doctor’s office. 
say, to a top of $60 a month for a fac- 
tory with 300 or 400 employees. And 
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after the first year, rates drop 40% 
because by then WFMF has presum- 
ably amortized most of the installation 
costs. 

@ Salvation?—Many radio men feel that 
the “poor man’s background music” 
may the salvation of FM radio, 
which has been having a rough time get- 
ting enough advertising to make ends 
meet. 

Chicago is the biggest city so far 
which has a radio station pany: a 
business-music service. One of the first 
stations to go in for it was the Capper 
Publications’ station WIBW-FM in 
Topeka, Kans. Last January it started 
selling a similar service to Topeka busi- 
nessmen. 


Gypsum Shift 


U. S. Gypsum stock dipped 
when President Keady quit. 
Implications’: Chairman Avery 
may be planning policy changes. 


Sewell L. Avery’s management 
troubles continue unabated. Three 
months ago the 75-year-old chairman 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. apparentl 
settled Wards’ executive upheaval wit 
the election of Stuart S. Ball as_presi- 
dent (BW—May14'49,p24). 

But last week trouble suddenly arose 
at the other major U.S. concern of 
which he is chairman—U.S. Gypsum 
Co. Wm. L. Keady, Gypsum president 
and an “Avery man” for 25 years, an- 
nounced he was resigning. 

The first result: Gypsum stock sold 

off 44 points in two days. 
e Friendship’s End—Reasons for the 
split between Avery and Keady were 
even harder to come by than was the 
case in the Montgomery Ward fracas. 
Keady had generally been regarded as a 
prize example of a man who could get 
along with Avery. He even was—and is— 
on Ward’s board of directors. 

The first word of any trouble fol- 
lowed a directors’ meeting, at which a 
$1 regular dividend and a $1.75 extra 
were voted. With the dividend an- 
nouncement came Keady’s resignation 
statement. 

Closest thing to a reason for this 
action was Keady’s assertion that 
“Avery has decided to re-enter the ac- 
tive management of the company.” 

To this Avery retorted, “That isn’t 

so. I have been chief executive-officer 
at U.S. Gypsum since 1905.” 
e No Time for Improvements—Goggle- 
eyed Chicagoans, trying to figure a way 
of rationalizing this collapse of a busi- 
ness friendship, could point to only one 
significant fact: 

Gypsum’s policy over the past few 
years has been one of expansion; in 








three 
new facilities. But Ward’s, under 
Avery’s close supervision, actually re- 
duced its property account. This was in 
line with Avery’s well-known conviction 
that a business collapse is brewing, and 
that this is no time for new high-cost 
capital improvements. 

eady, in his resignation statement, 
pointed to the healthy sales, earn- 
ings gains, and excellent financial con- 
dition of the company during his years 
as president. In I941, the year before 
Keady took over as president, Gypsum’s 
sales had amounted to $65-million; 
earnings of $7-million equaled $5.42 a 
common share. Last year sales reached 
a peak of $148.5-million. Net profit in 
1948 of $24.6-million was equal to 
$15.04 per common share. 
e Earnings Down—Like many other 
companies, Gypsum’s sales and earn- 
ings were down in the first six months 
of this year. Net sales had slumped 
from $70.3-million in 1948 to $64.5- 
million in 1949; earnings were off from 
$11.7-million to $10.3-million. But the 
slump in earnings and outlook ap- 
parently weren’t enough to discourage 
directors from voting the extra divi- 
dend. 
e First Love—Unlike Ward’s, which 
Avery took over at the banker’s request 
in 1931 to pull it out of a depression 
tailspin, U.S. Gypsum has been the 
product of Avery’s handiwork from its 
start. The company was formed in 1901 
by a merger m5 some 35 small gypsum 
manufacturers, with Avery as its eastern 
sales manager. Four years later, he be- 
came its president. Today, U.S. Gyp- 
sum is the country’s leading manufac- 
turer of buildmg materials that have 
gypsum as a base, supplies half the U.S. 
requirements. It also produces, one- 
fourth of the metal lath used by the 
building industry. 

Under Avery’s management, Gyp- 
sum came through the depression with- 
out a deficit. 

e Still in the Saddle—Despite their sur- 
prise at Keady’s resignation, few Chi- 
cagoans expected that the change would 
shake Avery’s grip on the company. 
The 75-year-old chairman was still run- 
ning both Ward’s and Gypsum and 
would continue to do so. 

e Replacement—Heading the list of 
those being mentioned to succeed 
Keady as U.S. Gypsum president is 
Clarence H. Shaver, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. Shaver came to 
Gypsum in 1928 from the accountancy 
firm of Arthur Andersen & Co., has 
been in the financial and accounting 
end of the business ever since. If Avery 
picks him as next Gypsum president he 
will be following the precedent he set 
at Ward’s this spring when he picked 
Stuart S. Ball, the company attorney, 
tather than an operating man, to head 
the mail-order firm. 


ears it spent $51.5-million on 
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U.S. AIRCRAFT CENTERS at peak of war output: Prewar, manufacture centered on 


A ities, 


he 


East and West Coasts; war brought a move inland. Circles indicate relative size of plants 


Aircraft Plants Look Inland 


Air Force and Navy are pressuring aircraft producers to 
move main operations off the coasts to safer spots. But moves would 
involve big production problems. So companies hesitate. 


Some of the big U.S. airplane pro- 
ducers have a standing—and pressing— 
invitation to move. The invitation 
comes from their biggest customers, 
the U.S. Air Force and the U.S. 
Navy. 

If you look at the map, you see 
why. Some of the major plants in 
today’s military picture are located 
along one coast or another, in spots 
that are vulnerable to attack. 

e Boeing Talks—Late this month, Air 
Secretary W. Stuart Symington is fly- 
ing to Seattle with a group of top Air 
Force officials to talk with Boeing Air- 
plane Co. executives. Symington is ex- 
pected to stress the strategic advantages 
of moving the bulk of Boeing’s military- 
plane production from its main plant 
at Seattle to its Wichita plant. The 
big argument: By the Great Circle 
course, Seattle is only 2,600 mi. from 
the Kamchatka Peninsula, where Rus- 
sia has air bases. 

e Other Suggestions—Grumman _Air- 
craft Engineering Corp., on the other 
side of the country, at Bethpage, N. Y., 
was recently asked by the Navy to 
consider moving to Phoenix, Ariz. 

Chase Aircraft Co. (currently work- 
ing on contracts for cargo transports) 
at Trenton, N.J., has heard from 
USAF that it would be advisable to 
move into the huge factory at Marietta, 
Ga., where Bell Aircraft Corp. built 
B-29 bombers in World War II. Chase 
has had a second invitation—from ofh- 
cials of Stratford, Conn., to take over 
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the plant vacated by United Aircraft’s 
Chance Vought subsidiary when 
Vought moved to Grand Prairie, Tex. 
(BW—Aug.14'48,p24). 

(There might be a secondary con- 
sideration for some of the proposed 
moves, industry sources say. USAF 
is eager to find tenants for the big 
Bell plant, and for the plant at Tulsa, 
Okla., where Douglas built A-26 
bombers.) 

e Not Anxious—Airplane manufactur- 
ers aren't in a rush to accept the invi- 
tations—for understandable reasons. 

Look at the factors involved in the 
proposed Boeing move: 

Space. The Seattle plant is now 
using 4,275,000 sq. ft. In Wichita, 
Boeing has about 2,500,000 sq. ft. of 
factory. 

Production. Principle point at issue 
is where to build the XB-52. This 
eight-jet long-range bomber is_ still 
mostly on the drawing board, but it is 
scheduled to succeed the B-36 as the 
USAF’s next intercontinental bomber. 

The big Seattle plant will soon have 
idle capacity. The Air Force canceled 
orders there for the experimental XB- 
54 bomber in order to buy more B-36s 
from Convair. Seattle is winding up 
work on stratocruiser transports and 
B-50 bombers. Unless the XB-52 goes 
to Seattle there'll be nothing left there 
except commercial transports, ‘research, 
and company headquarters. 

The smaller Wichita plant, on the 
other hand, is already crowded with 


work, since tooling is well under way 
on the six-jet short-range bomber, 
B-47. 

Labor. About 25,000 workers are 
now on the Seattle plant’s rolls; about 
10,000 on the Wichita plant’s. (At 
its World War II peak, Wichita em- 
ployed 27,000 workers, built 1,600 
B-29 Superfortresses.) The labor prob- 
lem at Seattle has been complicated by 
union jurisdictional disputes. Boeing 
pays its Seattle workers a higher rate 
than it pays Wichita workers. And 
there’s a question whether such a mass 
move to the smaller Kansas town might 
not seriously overtax its labor market 
—besides creating housing problems. 

Raw Materials. These would prob- 
ably be easier to get at from Wichita, 
because of its central location. 

Politics. If former Gov. Mon Wall- 

gren of Washington should oppose the 
Boeing move, his influence in the 
White House might stop it, regardless 
of USAF arguments. 
e Los Angeles Area—Probably the sec- 
ond biggest jitter spot in the military 
planners’ horizon is the Los Angeles 
area. Here three large aircraft manu- 
facturers (North American Aviation, 
Douglas Aircraft, and Lockheed Air- 
craft) and one middle-sized manufac- 
turer (Northrop Aircraft) are con- 
centrated. 

Prewar military pressure did result 
in some dispersal of these companies. 
Douglas has plants at Long Beach, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City, and Chicago; 
North American put up new ones at 
Grand Prairie snd Kansas City. Lock- 
heed set up a dozen or more littie 
plants within a 100-mi. radius of Bur- 
bank. 

Two years ago, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce drew its own 
maps as a reply to pressure for pe 
dispersal. They showed that by Great 
Circle course, Los Angeles was not 
much closer to potential enemy attack 
than some inland cities. 
eSan Diego—Farther down in Cali- 
fornia in San Diego, Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft has watched its huge post- 
war contracts for the B-36 concentrate 
at its Ft. Worth plant, inland. About 
two years ago Convair officials studied 
the possibility of transferring its whole 
operation to the Texas plant. The 
move is still a possibility, though not 
an immediate one. 

Also in San Diego is the smaller 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

e East Coast Plants—If Grumman and 
Chase should move—they show no 
signs of doing so yet—that would leave 
only two military plane-builders on the 
East Coast: Republic Aviation at Farm- 
ingdale, N.Y., and Glenn L. Martin, 
at Baltimore. Republic had a second 
plant operating at Evansville, Ind., 
during World War II, while Martin 
had a factory at Omaha. These two 








plants might possibly be opened up 
again if the companies should agree 
to move. 

Bell Aircraft, a leading fighter-plane 
builder during the war, is still rela- 
tively safe in its Buffalo quarters. It 
doesn’t figure largely in the current 
military program, but procurement 
shifts could bring it into the picture 
again. 

e Engine Builders—How are the en- 
gine-builders fixed for safety? 

Largest jet-engine builders are the 
Allison Div. of General Motors, well 
inland at Indianapolis; General Elec- 
tric, with its new plant at Lockland, 





Ohio; and Westinghouse at Pittsburgh. 

United Aircraft’s , Pratt & Whitney 
Engine Div. and Hamilton Standard 
Propeller Div. are still concentrated 
uncomfortably close to the coast in 
Connecticut. In World War II, 
Pratt & Whitney had a second engine 
plant at Kansas City. 

Similarly, Curtiss-Wright has con- 
centrated in New Jersey—with _ its 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. producing 
engines, and Curtiss Propeller Div. 
The propeller division had a second 
plant at Indianapolis in the last war. 
Curtiss-Wright’s Airplane Div. is now 
consolidated at Columbus. 


Farm Boom Keeps Rolling 


High price supports and big demand are sure to keep 
1950 farm income close to the $16-billion forecast for this year. 
Farm spending will continue as business support. 


The farmer can count on still an- 
other year of high prosperity. 

Even at this early date, it’s certain 
that his 1950 income will stay close to 
the near-record $16.2-billion forecast 
for this year. That means agriculture 
offers no threat to business conditions 
in general; the farm market, in fact, 
should be a support under business. 
© Unchanged Position—l'arm prices, on 
the whole,: will be dewn a shace—but 
volume will be up. And since the cost 
of things the farmer buys will probably 
drift down, too, his relative position 
within the economy should remain 
unchanged. 

This outlook is practically guaranteed 
by several factors: 

“(1) Government price supports are 
sure to be as high as, or higher than, 
this year. 

(2) A high level of business activity 
will keep industrial prices—and_there- 
fore farm prices—up. 

(3) Big foreign and domestic de- 
mands still exist for farm crops. 

Of course, weather remains unpre- 
dictable—but even it can’t cloud the 
farmer’s prospects much. Drought or 
flood aren't likely to cut heavily into 
more than one or two important crops 
in a single year. And whatever damage 
weather might do would be offset by 
higher prices, good yiclds for other 
crops. 

e Government Supports—Congress has 
not yet fixed the exact provisions of 
the price support law that will operate 
for 1950 crops. But there is no disagree- 
ment over guaranteeing high supports. 

The House repudiated the 80th Con- 
gress’ Aiken law, which would have put 
60%-to-90% sliding-scale supports into 
effect on crops marketed in 1950. In- 
stead, it passed the Gore bill (BW —Jul. 
30°49,p21) which would continue 
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through next year the price supports 
in operation now. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee is 
now polishing a bill which would 
change the method of computing par- 
ity. It would also give the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to set supports be- 
tween 75% and 90% of parity, depend- 
ing on the size of surpluses. 

The law finally approved by Congress 
scems likely to be the Senate bill. If 
this becomes fact, you can bank on this: 
Brannan will keep support levels at 
90%—not 75%. 

Because of the Senate’s new parity 
formula, support prices for any given 
crop are not identical in the two bills. 
Under the Senate bill, the support 
prices for hogs, milk, and wool are likely 
to be higher than under the House 
version. But, on other crops, prices are 
likely to be lower. 

Here’s a comparison of the probable 
90% support prices of nine key com- 
modities under the two bills: (Remem- 
ber, support prices are going to be the 
market prices.) 


Average 
House Senate Prices 
Bill Proposals July 15 
Wheat (bu.)....... $1.94 $1.84 $1.82 
Corn (bn). s0s<<.5 1.41 1.36 1.25 
Cotton. (1b:) 6.6. 5. Per P| 2587 3008 
Butterfat (Ib.)..... .578 -657 589 
Milk (cwt.)....... 3.51 4.09 3.72 
Hogs (cwt.) s<.c<0% 15.90 17.50 19.30 
Eggs (doz.)........ .472 448 453 
Potatoes (bu.).... 1.61 153 35 
Wook GB:).. <:si:006 -402 471 473 


e Business Activity—A high level of 
business activity is just as necessary to 
farm prosperity as are government price 
supports. In fact, the level of business 
activity and, in turn, of nonfarm 
prices, pretty much determines the sup- 
port prices. Support levels are fixed in 
terms of parity. And parity is based di- 





rectly on the prices the farmer pays for 
the things he has to buy. 

The way the business outlook- is 

shaping up now, few agricultural econ- 
omists expect the prices farmers pay to 
be down more than 5% to 7%. 
e Demand—There’s a limit to the gov- 
ernment aid a farmer can get, despite 
what you might think. When farm 
production outruns demand, the gov- 
ernment tries to hold down acreage and 
limit marketing. In other words, the 
allowable production ceiling for any 
crop is determined by total demand, 
both domestic and foreign. 

There already are controls on tobacco 
and potatoes. Congress is now rewriting 
the allotment formula to bring this 
winter’s cotton plantings down to about 
21-million acres. Agriculture has set 
limits for this winter’s wheat. And next 
year will see acreage limitations on such 
crops as peanuts, rice, and corn. 

Volume of domestic demand for all 
crops, however, is running about 8% 
ahead of last year; chances are it will be 
even higher when the time to fix allot- 
ments on major crops rolls around early 
in 1950. 

But it is foreign demand that spells 
the difference between easy and tough 
production controls. Because of large 
exports—financed by U.S. foreign-aid 
programs—the government can go easy 
on crop restrictions in 1950. 

Here’s how 1950 exports may go, 
compared with this vear: 


1949 1950 
(in millions) (in millions) 
WR. ccscrisesccans 501 bu. 450 bu. 
Feed grains .......... 200 bu. 200 bu. 
WMOROEO: «baseless cede kee 443 Ib 470 Ib. 
MOMMY reso cick ciee fla dns 4.7 bales 5.0 bales 


© Outlook—What do high demand, 
high business activity, and high price 
supports mean to the farmer, in dollars 
and cents? Here’s a consensus of what 
agricultural economists in Washington 
think: 

Cash receipts from farm marketings 
in 1950 will total about $26.2-billion, 
off about 5% from this year’s estimated 
$27.5-billion. Thus, 1950 sales will be 
down 14% from the record peak of 
$30.5-billion set in 1948. 

Realized net income next year will be 
about $15.2-billion, down about $1-bil- 
lion from this year’s estimate. This is 
about an 18% drop from the 1948 
record. 

All in all, the income-drop forecast 
for 1950 isn’t very large. When viewed 
in the light of price cuts (which have 
already been made or are still to come) 
on goods the farmer buys, the drop 
seems even smaller. 

Measured in terms of the parity in- 
dex (prices received by farmers over 
prices they pay), the farmers’ relative 
position should remain about un- 
changed with the index at about 102% 
of the 1909-1914 base. 
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MORRIS ERNST, New York liberal lawyer: 
“Bigness results in power being used in the 
Bigness 
prevents your children and grandchildren 


marketplace instead of ingenuity. 


from entering into free enterprise. 


When bigness gets too big, the public, 


rightly or wrongly, will demand that govern- 
ment take over business. . . . I am scared 
every time there is a proposal for govern- 
ment to get bigger and to go into business.” 


DONALD RICHBERG, former head of 
NRA, now a practicing attorney for business 
and for railway labor: “I think there is al- 
ways danger in size, provided you have not 
the competition of equally sizable units 
within the same industry, or . . . of an in- 
dustry itself with another industry. . . . I 
do not believe that these majestic-sized en- 
terprises are correspondingly efficient. As they 
grow, they tend to become less efficient.” 





LEROY LINCOLN, president, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co.: “No other business 
is subjected to anywhere near the same 
amount of regulation and supervision as the 
life-insurance business. When one adds that 
there is, of course, no desire whatever to 
violate any provisions of the antitrust laws, 
there seems little occasion for concern as to 
the manner and method by which the life- 
insurance business is conducted.” 


Five Men Give Their Views on Bigness 





‘THURMAN ARNOLD, former head of the 
Antitrust Division, now a practicing attorney 
(one of his clients is Coca-Cola Co.): 
“Coca-Cola realizes that independent com- 
petitive initiative will . . . distribute more 
cola drinks than any integrated organization. 
. It does not reach back to absorb any of 
its suppliers, or forward to acquire . . . any 
of its customers. In every field of industry 
there are some services in which centraliza- 
tion is essential for economy and efficiency. 
If the industry is . . . prevented from using 
the power thereby obtained to make money 
out of activities which can be carried on 
by smaller concerns . . . that sort of central- 
ization will promote . . . competition.” 
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ADOLPH A. BERLE, JR., former Assistant 
Secretary of State, former ambassador to 
Brazil, now professor of corporation law at 


Columbia University Law School: “I think, 


fundamentally, we are dealing with the 
question of concentration and the resulting 
power to exclude or dominate the small busi- 
ness, power to continue the concentration 
to a point where the concentrated industry 
becomes essential as a part of the national 
economy . . . the point at which it has to be 
either accepted as dominant, regulated as a 
servant, or socialized outright. . . . I suggest 
the principle that there is a limit to magni- 
tude beyond which mere size does become 
dangerous in and of itself.” 


First round of hearings by 
House subcommittee shows that 
size itself is Celler’s target. 


There’s a lot of stcam behind the 
anti-bigness drive in Washington. The 
speed with which the Kefauver-Celler 
bill (to contro] mergers by purchase 
of assets) passed the House this week 
—and the thumping majority it got 
(page 15)—give a clear indication of 
the political climate. And it is in that 
climate that Rep. Celler’s judiciary sub- 


committee to investigate monopoly 
(BW-—Jul.23'49,p21) is holding _ its 
hearings. 
Celler’s 


ne target is bigness, as 
such. He himself puts it this way: 
“There seems to be a tendency on the 
art of most witnesses who appear be- 
us to get a little jittery when they 
talk about size, as though they were 
worshiping size as a sort of sacred 
cow and that you cannot criticize it. 
I am willing to criticize size.’ 

The first round of hearings has just 
ended (they will resume in the fall). 
Most of the score of witnesses who 
have appeared thus far talked of size 
only incidentally. But a few did talk 
about bigness, as such. And what they 
said is important to businessmen. On 
this page is a selection from the views 
of five influential nongovernment wit- 
nesses. 













Coal Slowdown’s Effects Mild 


Three-day week hasn’t done much harm yet. Steel 


industry, spot buyers, and domestic users are worst off among 
consumers. Some marginal producers have actually been helped. 


Early in July, John L. Lewis decreed 
a three-day week in eastern coal mines. 
This week, it was clear that—so far, at 
least—no one has really been hurt much 
by the short week. 

Most consumers are still managing 
to get enough er existing 
coal stockpiles are being depleted. Most 
coal companies are still managing to 
make money—although the higher per- 
ton cost of operation inherent in a 
shorter week is throwing some for a loss. 
e Steel—Among the major coal consum- 
ers, the steel industry is perhaps the 
least happy today. Basic trouble is that 
there just aren’t enough deposits of 
high-grade metallurgical coal. So, nor- 
mally, the industry takes all that can be 
produced, even on a five- or six-day 
week. 

Thus far, the steel companies have 

met the curtailment in supplies caused 
by the three-day week by eating into 
their stockpiles. (When the three-day 
week started, in July, the industry had 
an average of 74 days’ supply on hand.) 
But they obviously can’t keep that up 
indefinitely. If Lewis keeps the three- 
day week in effect, the steel producers 
will soon face the need of buying coal 
to supplement the output of their cap- 
tive mines. And that means that they 
will have to be satisfied with a poorer 
grade—because most of the good stuff 
is tied up on long-term contracts. 
e Spot Buyers—Another group of con- 
sumers that isn’t happy is the spot buy- 
ers. These are mostly small companies 
who buy their coal on the open market 
as they need it, instead of getting it 
regularly on long-term contracts. 

With output curtailed, the coal pro- 

ducers obviously must take care of their 
contract customers first; the spot buyers 
have to take what’s left. That means 
that, even today, they are forced to take 
a lower quality than they want in many 
cases. And the situation is bound to 
get worse. 
e Home-Heating—A third group that’s 
going to run into trouble soon is the 
domestic users. The more desirable 
sizes and grades of domestic bituminous 
coal are seldom in oversupply, even at 
the best of times. Add to this the fact 
that most people who use coal (or any 
other fucl) for home-heating just don’t 
fill their bins (or tanks) while the 
weather is hot. And this year there have 
been even fewer than normal summer 
fill-ups by such users. 

These two factors indicate that—even 
if the mines were to return to full oper- 


ation tomorrow—there will be a short- 
age of the better kinds of domestic 
bituminous throughout the 1949-1950 
heating season. 

@ Over-All Stocks—Of course, if the 
three-day week continues indefinitely, 
all consumers will begin to suffer. One 
big reason they haven't already is 
the big coal stockpile. On July 1, the 
74-milfion tons above ground repre- 
sented a record high level for recent 
years—in terms of days’ supply. But 
stocks have been dropping steadily ever 
since. 

One industry estimate is that about 
16-million tons were used out of the 
stockpile in July (when the miners 
worked only 12 days); about another 
4-million tons will be used in August 
(when the miners work 15 days). The 
same source estimates a further draw- 
down of 11-million tons in September. 

That would leave the stockpile on 

Oct. 1 at only about +43-million tons. 
And that figure would be low enough 
to mean real trouble for two reasons: 
(1) the seasonal rise in demand, both 
for industrial and for home-heating use; 
and (2) the uneven distribution = sup- 
plies that is concealed in the over-all 
stock figure. 
e Producers—The coal producers them- 
selves can be divided roughly into four 
groups on the basis of the effect of the 
three-day week: 

(1) The companies that are oper- 
ating at a loss because of the curtailed 
schedule. These are mostly high-cost, 
nonmechanized mines; most of the 
mechanized operations, with their lower 
cost per ton, have managed to keep 
their heads above water. 

(2) The companies that are losing 
business. By and large, these are a few 
large companies that had enough con- 
tracts to keep them busy for a Peas: 
or even a six-day, week. On a three-day 
weck, they can’t produce enough coal to 
fill the contract demand. So the sales 
agents who handle the contracts buy 
from other sources to fill the orders. 

(3) The companies that aren’t af- 
fected much one wavy or the other. This 
is a large group of companies that 
didn’t have enough business to keep 
them busy for a full week anyhow. So 
the chances are that they would have 
cut back working schedules even if 
Lewis hadn't issued his ukase. 

(4) The companies that have defi- 
nitely benefited. These are mostly the 
small, marginal operators—the “snow- 
birds.” As far back as last winter, these 





operators were beginning to be forced 
out of business—because their coal is 
low-grade, and, with supply topping de- 
mand, they couldn’t sell it (BAW. Dec. 
25’48,p21). Now, with the three-day 
week, they suddenly find themselves 
back in business. 
e Transport—One other major sector of 
the economy has been affected by the 
three-day week: the coal carriers. Both 
the railroads and the Great Lakes ship- 
ping companies have lost business since 
July 1 because of lower coal loadings. 
The railroads can expect to make up 
most of the loss—when and if the mines 
go back on a regular schedule, and pro- 
duction is 4" up to replenish stock- 
piles. But if the tieup continues an- 
other couple of months, the lake ships’ 
loss will become fixed. They can’t op- 
crate in the winter, so the extra output 
to build up stocks in the areas they nor- 
mally serve will have to move by rail, 
instead. 


Price of Alcohol Puts 
War Plants on Block 


Alcohol from grain has been priced 

out of the market ever since industrial 
alcohol made from molasses got back in 
(BW —Nov.27’48,p28). So last week 
the Dept. of Agriculture decided to 
put its three wartime alcohol-from-grain 
plants up for sale. 
e Surplus Grain—To help farmers sell 
surplus grain, the 80th Congress trans- 
ferred the three plants (original cost: 
$14-million) from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to the department. At 
that time the high price of alcohol 
made it profitable for distillers to lease 
the Omaha (Neb.) and Muscatine 
(Iowa) plants. (The third, at Kamsas 
City, Mo., was not efficient enough.) 

The first blow was the reappearance 

of low-cost alcohol made from molasses. 
That shut the plants. As a stop-gap, 
the Dept. of Agriculture put two of the 
plants at into business —s potato 
flour, which the Army bought for civil- 
ians and troops overseas (B\W—Sep.11 
"48,p35). 
e Second Blow—The second blow came 
when the Army stopped buying potato 
flour. So now the department faces a 
$5-million annual bill to keep the 
plants in standby. 

A bill in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee would transfer the plants to a 
new government corporation, the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Corp. Purpose: to produce 
alcohol for a new market—alcohol water 
injection to raise the power of gasoline 
used in cars (BW—Oct.30'48,p82). But 
cost is still the joker, which makes it 
look as though Congress will let the 
Dept. of Agriculture turn the plants 
over to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for sale. 
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The metal box, upper left behind operator, contains electronic tracing device which follows sketch and guides cutting torch. 


New Electric Eye Machines 


Speed Ryerson 


The multiple-torch gas cutting machine shown above 
is one of eleven recently installed in Ryerson plants 
from coast to coast. Equipped with an electronic eye 
tracing device, these remarkable new machines cut 
the most intricate shapes swiftly, accurately. Time 
spent in preparing wood and metal template making 
is eliminated. Instead the electric eye follows a sim- 
ple sketch or blueprint within plus or minus fifteen- 
thousandths of an inch! 

Many manufacturers are saving time and effecting 
substantial economies through the use of Ryerson 
flame-cutting. With electric eye machines rounding 
out a complete flame-cutting service, your Ryerson 
plant produces an endless variety of shapes from 
strong rolled steel. To mention only a few—circles, 
rings, wrenches, flanges, crankshafts, weldment parts, 
cams—many more. The result: clean, accurate edges 
whether mild steel, high carbon, alloy or stainless 


Cutting Service 


steel is used. And your Ryerson plant can produce 
hundreds of pieces to the same pattern with almost 
die-cut uniformity, from steel plate up to 15-in. thick. 

The new Ryerson cutting machines illustrate how 
we are continually expanding our facilities to give you 
faster, more efficient steel service. The exact steel you 
need, cut or otherwise prepared to your particular 
specifications is delivered promptly when you draw 
on large, diversified Ryerson stocks. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot rolled STAINLESS —Allegheny bars, 
& cold finished. tubing, plates, sheets, etc. 

SHAFTING—Cold tin, ground & PLATES—Sheared & U. M., inland 
polished, etc. % 4-Way Floor Plote. 

STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, many 
beams, etc. 

TUBING—Seamless & welded me- 
chanical & boiler tubes. 


RYERSON STEEL 


PHILADELPHIA © DETROIT © CINCINNATI 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON @¢ 
ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND «¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ BUFFALO © CHICAGO e¢ MILWAUKEE e 








overtime 


“...BY CHANGING OVER 
TO HAMMERMILL BOND!” 


“*QUR TYPISTS used to have a lot of 
trouble finishing by five because of the 
paper we were using. If I happened to 
find one little mistake in a letter, for 
example, it usually meant it had to be 
retyped because the paper looked so 
messy after it was erased. 


See what a difference Hammermill Bond will make in the appearance ee 
of your own letters... and in the efficiency of your office. Your typists i 

will turn out neat finished work every time on this firm, glare-free 
paper. Send coupon today for FREE trial sheets of Hammermill Bond 
and test it yourself. We'll also include a sample book showing this 


"he 


fine paper in white and 14 pleasing colors. 
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“All that overtime cost us money. So 
we decided to try Hammermill Bond. 
Now our letters look cleaner and bright- 
er, and my secretary says this paper 
erases so well she never has to stay 
after hours to do a job over. I’m glad 
we changed to Hammermill Bond.” 
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of Printers, ready and willing to supply your print- 
ing needs on Hammermill Papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask for “Operator 25. 





Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a sample packet of Hammermill Bond sheets and a sample book. 
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Position 








(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Kaiser Steel Corp. is the new name for 
Kaiser Co., owner of the Fontana 
(Cal.) steel mills. 

e 
An RFC loan of $5.8-million will help 
American Community Builders (Chi- 
cago) to get started on a 2,500-unit 
housing development. Two thousand 
of the houses will be Lustron prefabs. 
Lustron Corp. now owes RFE some 
$35-million. 

e 
Swamped with orders for Poses, the 
stick-on bra (BW —Jul.16’49,p25), in- 
ventor Charles Langs is now eager to 
sell his business to some apparel com- 
pany that can handle it. 

e 


Steel makers, during the past two years, 
have had almost no iron-ore stocks left 
by April. That helps explain why the 
Great Lakes iron-ore haul this year 
(almost 50-million gross tons by Aug. 
1) was the largest for any season ex- 
cept 1942. 

e 
A waming from ICC accompanied its 
permission for the railroads to up 
freight rates another 3.7%, bringing 
the average 9.2% over the 1948 level. 
Said ICC: There may be some diver- 
sion or suppression of traffic because 
“costs are exceeding value of service.” 

e 


The Census Bureau reports its 19+7 
census found a total of 240,881 U.S. 
manufacturing — establishments doing 
$74.4-billion worth of work. Nearly 
half of that volume was accounted for 
by fewer than 2% of the establish- 
ments. 

s 
All military contracts made by nego- 
tiation—regardless of what is purchased 
—are automatically subject to renego- 
tiation in the Senate version of the 
military appropriations bill. Under 
present rules, it depends on what's 
being bought. 

e 
Young drivers have more than their 
share of accidents. So last week both 
New York and Kansas boosted the in- 
surance liability rates on pleasure cars 
driven by people under 25 (New York 
included business cars). 

e 


Natural-gas pipelines authorized by the 
Federal Power Commission during the 
first half of 1949 total 4,900 miles. 
They will carry 2-billion cu. ft. of gas 
daily, cost some $375-million to build. 
& 

First domestic service for Bocing’s Strato- 
cruiser will get under way Scpt. 1 on 
Northwest Airline’s Scattle-New York 
run. There will be two round trips daily 
—at no extra fare. 
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Weather-wise.... 


Everyone is conscious of the weather. But, those 
















whose crops, products and livelihood itself, 3 \ 
depend on a constant supply of fresh water, are : 
especially Weather-Wise. They must always be 
ready to meet nature’s shortcomings. Through 
the hydraulic perfection of FMC PEERLESS 
PUMPS they are able to produce ample quan- 
tities of water from a tapful to a torrent at the 
flick of aswitch. Like other FMC Division-made 
products, these masterpieces of engineering- 
development fill the widest range of needs in 
every branch of agriculture and industry. 






In addition to providing plenty of life- 
giving water to thirsty acres and crops, 
FMC PEERLESS PUMPS serve most 
essential uses in industrial plants, 
municipal and domestic applications. 






The complete story of FMC, its Divisions 






and products is contained in an interesting booklet 












“Know Your FMC'’s}’ furnished on request. 
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The new diner — distinctively appointed 
..+ famed N. & W. food. 





Modern, gaily decorated new observation Super-comfort coaches bring 
lounge offers pleasant hours. . . new relaxation. 


A new train—and a new experience... Flashing over 
the rails between Norfolk, Va., and Cincinnati, the colorful 
Arrow sets a new standard in fast, luxurious travel — new com- 
fort, new beauty and sincere hospitality. Every new feature 
of this modern train is designed for one purpose — to make 
your trip one of genuine enjoyment. The new Powhatan 
Arrow is one of the truly fine trains of America. 

The Arrow traverses a beautiful and exciting land — from 
the famed beach resorts on the Atlantic Coast of storied Vir- 
ginia through broad valleys flanked by the majestic Blue 
: Ridge and Allegheny mountains, through the great coal 
Tasty refr ees panionship... fields of southern West Virginia and into fertile farm lands 

in the colorful Tavern Lounge car. and teeming industrial centers of Ohio. A trip on the Powha- 

: tan Arrow brings you a new travel experience. 













Write for colorfully illustrated folder today. Address Passenger 
Department B , Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 
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TRINITY DISTRICT, under Dallas skyline, has sold 141 lots to industry in three years 
a 


Industrial Centers Bloom 


Dallas’ industrial developments thrive on restrictions; 31 
new plants now under construction. Investments already total over 
$26-million. One reason: They didn’t just grow; they were planned. 


An industrial center that’s so pleasant 
you would like to live in it—that’s the 
way Raymond J. Morfa, chairman of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R., describes 
Dallas’ Airlawn Industrial District. 
Morfa, a planner of the center, says he 
could set up housekeeping there with- 
out worrying about his neighbors. 

e Two of a Kind—Dallas knows quite 
a bit about planned industrial develop- 
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ments. It has two—laid out as carefully 
as any swank residential community: 

(1) Airlawn Industrial District, the 
senior project, developed by the Katy 
railroad; 

(2) Trinity Industrial District, a 
thriving three-year-old, developed by In- 
dustrial Properties Corp. 

Both projects have been fast grow- 
ers. And they have been shooting up 





QUICK QUIZ 


FOR MEN WHO DO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


I. The $39 billion wholesale trade of 
New York State accounts for one- 
tenth ( ), one-seventh ( ), one-fourth 
(_ ) of the national total ? 

2. The average New Yorker's retail 
spending is 5% ( ), 15% ( ), 30% ( ) 
above the national average? 

3. New York State, with 27% of all the 
banking resources in the country, 
has 10(), 1( ), 4( ) state-wide 
banking organizations? 

It’s profitable to know that one-fourth 

of the nation’s wholesale trade is 

done in New York State... that re- 
tail spending here is 30% above 
average. And it’s profitable to know 
the one state-wide banking organiza- 
tion in New York State: Marine Mid- 
land. By opening an account with 
the Marine Midland Trust Company 
in New York City, you can facilitate 
collections of your checks and drafts 

in New York State. And Marine Mid- 

land’s knowledge of local business in 

the world’s richest market can help 
you in many ways. 
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Buffalo Jamestown 
New York City Johnson City 
— Lackawanna 
Adams Lockport 
Albion Malone 
Alexandria Bay Medina 
Antwerp Middleport 
Attica Niagara Falls 
Avon North Tonawanda 
Batavia Nyack 
Binghamton Oswego 
Copenhagen Palmyra 
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120 BROADWAY 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 








” 
COLD - ROLL - FORMING 


means drastic cost reduction in 
making  structurals, mouldings, 
panels, tubular shapes, and per- 
forming other operations on sheets 
and strip, such as curving, coiling, 
welding, embossing, notching, 
lock-seaming, beading, cutting-to- 
length, trimming, etc. 

A Yoder machine will usually show 
big economies even when operat- 
ing only a few days a month, as 
daily production may be upwards 
of 30,000 feet, with only one 
operator. 

Literature, consultations, estimates 
— for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. © Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 





TUBE MILL MACHINERY 





faster than ever in the last couple of 
years. 

@ Airlawn’s Record—Airlawn’s score in 
the nine years since the first company— 
Coca-Cola—moved in reads like this: 26 
factories and warehouses built; six more 
under construction. Three sites are still 
open to buyers. 

e Garden Touch—Strolling through Air- 
lawn’s streets, you can understand 
Morfa’s pride in Katy’s 200-acre baby 
(he’s a Dallas man himself). The place 
locks more like a park than an indus- 
trial beehive. Although it’s in the city, 
its cool shade trees and stretches of 
trimly barbered lawns give it the feel 
of well-heeled suburbia. Fresh, forward- 
looking architecture makes you think 
you're on a 2]st-century campus. 

But these graceful factories are turn- 
ing out all kinds of products—from 
men’s slacks to porcelain enamel and 
neon signs. Two of them—Haggar Co. 


’ and a plant that Texlite, Inc., is just fin- 


ishing—claim to be the biggest factories 
of their kind in the world. Each repre- 
sents an investment of well over $1-mil- 
lion in building and equipment. 

© Restrictions—To get its suburban ef- 
fect, Airlawn clamped some stiff restric- 
tions on builders in the area. These read 
almost like residential zoning laws: 

All architecture must be modern. 

Construction is limited to masonry or 
other substantial material; sheet iron, 
corrugated iron, or frame buildings are 
prohibited. 

Buildings must stand 100 ft. back 
from the main streets, 25 ft. from sec- 
ondary streets; no structure can be 
nearer than 15 ft. to property lines. 

Protective 30-year covenants keep out 
all “nuisance” industries. 

Freight, whether rail or truck, must 

be handled on sides of buildings that 
don’t face the street. 
© $20-Million Plus—Apparently; restric- 
tions are no growth-stunters. Invest- 
ments in Airlawn land and buildings al- 
ready run over $20-million. When the 
six new plants are finished, the figure 
will be some millions bigger. The new- 
comers: another Coca-Cola installation; 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.; Eastman 
Kodak Co.; American Thread Co.; 
United Motor Service; William Cam- 
eron & Co. 
e Katy’s Part—Katy’s part in all this has 
been mainly promotional. It has a clear 
stake in the project: the more industry, 
the more trafic for the road to haul. 
The company has built several miles of 
track spurs to service the district. 

Katy’s original job was to bring to- 
gether companies looking for good plant 
sites and Carl C. Weichsel, who owned 
the land. Out of this came Airlawn. 
Katy handled the deals free. 

Originally, the tracts sold for 10¢ a 
sq. ft. In 1945, the ante was upped to 
15¢; when Dallas took the area into the 
city limits, the price rose again, to 20¢. 




















LANDSCAPED SERENITY is effect won 
by Purex plant in zoned Airlawn 





NEWCOMER to Airlawn: Firestone plant 
is typical of the area’s modern structures 


The beautifying bug has proved 
catching. Other industrial builders, in 
the neighborhood but not in the dis- 
trict, followed Airlawn’s lead. ‘Today, 
the district is hemmed in by a circle of 
handsome factories that rival Airlawn’s. 
e Trinity’s Claims—T'rinity Industrial 
District claims its share of Lone Star 
State superlatives—though for different 
reasons. Dallas businessmen call it the 
largest industrial development in the 
country under single ownership. | 

Industrial Properties Corp., Trinity's 
developer, started literally from the 
ground up. When it opened its devel- 
opment in 1946, there were practically 
no streets or roads there, not a single 
permanent building. It was just a raw, 
1,150-acre slice of land along the banks 
of Trinity River, where, in the shadow 
of Dallas’ skyline; cockle burrs used to 
grow head high. Then the owners of 
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To meet demands for new steam to produce 
America’s countless necessities, comforts, 
and luxuries, industrial companies of all 
types and sizes continue to show a decided 
preference for B&W boilers...as they have | 
for the past 80 years. This industry-wide ac- 
ceptance is understandable— managements, 
consulting engineers, and power men know 
from long experience that B&W boilers rep- 
resent the last word in dependable, low-cost 
steam for power, industrial processing, and 
heating needs. They know, too, that through- 
out long years of leadership in the design and 
manufacture of boilers and component equip- 
ment, B&W has never outgrown the habit of 
having new ideas... that in the future, as in 
the past, B&W will continue to develop new 
ways to keep power costs down and thus con- 
tribute to lower cost of products manufacture. 

It will pay you, as it has so many others, to 
consult B&W early in planning for steam 
plant expansion or modernization, or for an 
entirely new power plant. 
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Webb Conveyorized production is 
“paced” production—it moves with o 
steady, even rhythm that gets results in 
high volume at low cost, and supplies the 
right parts to the right place at the 
right time. 


Bottlenecks are avoided ... piling up of 
parts is eliminated . . . idleness of machin- 
ery from failure of material supply is 
done away with. Webb Conveyors pro- 
vide a means to organize production 
into an orderly, continuous flow, and to 
provide live storage where needed. 


For three decades, Webb has been pro- 
viding conveyors for the most exacting 
production in industry. We have an 
organization which knows its job—knows 
how to select, design and build the right 
conveyors for your plant. 2692 








Write or phone for specific recommendations 
on your own needs 


JERVIS B. 


0951 ALPINE AVE. 
DETRON 4, MICH a - 
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the land formed a corporation—and the 
dust began to fly. 

e Today’s Record—When executive 
vice-president L. S. Stemmons took a 
look just recently at his company’s latest 
progress report, this is what it showed: 

141 sales and leases for plant sites 
have gone through; sites range from 
4,500 sq. ft. to 1.6-million sq. ft. 

58 companies have already built 
plants there. 

25 others have plants under construc- 
tion; 

There is room for plenty more—even 

if the development keeps growing at its 
present headlong rate. 
e Investments Grow—The construction- 
work record tells the story of this 
growth. In 1947, about $2-million was 
spent for construction; in 1948, the fig- 
ure doubled to $4-million. This year, 
Stemmons believes it will go even 
higher. 

Up to now, the biggest investor prob- 

ably is International Harvester Co. [.-H. 
will start a 200,000-sq. ft. parts depot 
this fall on a 410,000-sq. ft. tract. 
e New Streets—Where there were no 
strects three years ago, there are nine 
miles of paved streets today—most of 
them extra-heavily reinforced. ‘There are 
more than seven miles of new railroad 
tracks and switch tracks. Power, gas, and 
sewage facilities move in as fast as con- 
tracts are signed. 

Trinity hasn’t gone in for the park 





look as much as Airlawn, but it has its 
tules, too. All buildings must be of per- 
manent fire-proof construction. Smoke, 
noise, and other nuisances are banned. 

And Trinity has a zoning system of its 

own. There’s one area for warehouses 
and light industry, another for heavy 
manufacturing. 
e Traffic’s Clear—The district, only five 
minutes’ drive from Dallas’ business cen- 
ter, is the focal point of most of the 
main highways running into and out of 
Dallas. But trafic moves freely. That’s 
because: 

(1) Streets are wide—from 70 ft. to 

130 ft.; and (2) dock areas are con- 
trolled. Loading docks that face a public 
street must be no nearer than 25 ft. to 
the property line, not less than 40 ft. 
from the pavement. 
e Lots and Prices—Property is sold in 
units 45 ft. wide, and 125 ft. to 172 ft. 
deep—to meet the customer’s wishes. 
Back of the developed property is a 53- 
ft. “utility strip” that takes care of rail- 
road tracks, power and telephone lines. 
This keeps the front free a trucks. 

Prices run higher in Trinity than in 
Airlawn. A buyer in the heavy-manufac- 
turing section pays from 20¢ to 30¢ per 
sq. ft. For land in the warehouse-light 
industry section, he pays from +74¢ to 
55¢. Corner lots bring a premium of 
from $10 to $25 per lineal ft. Land is 
leased on a 6% net basis (based on cur- 
rent valuations). 











Chapel Hill Colonializes—Without a Rockefeller 


Retail stores in Chapel Hill, N. C. (pop. 
15,000), are taking their mood from the 
state university campus. The stores are being 
rapidly redone in Colonial-Georgian style. 
The change is a result of work by a town 
planning board plus voluntary cooperation 


by the storeowners. Starting in 1941, they 
have succeeded so far in getting 25 stores to 
change voluntarily to the colonial facade. As 
a result of the plan, the town attracts hun- 
dreds of visitors who come to stare and then 
stay to spend money shopping. 
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Braun’s Books 
Sirs: 

About your Braun story [BW—May 
28’49,p76]: We've received letters on 
it from far and wide, 300 or more of 
them. Most of the letters inquire about 
my books, some congratulate us on our 
methods, others do both. You really 
stirred up some interest. 

Cart F. Braun 
PRESIDENT, 
C. F. BRAUN & CO., 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 


© Books written by Carl F. Braun: 
Fair Thought and Speech, Third 


BOHN ocdcnke couaeee ener ) 
Presentation for Engineers and In- 

Musiriahsts. 5. cc wk cesccnos 1.75 
Letter-Writing in Action ....... 2.50 
Corporate Correspondence ..... “75 
General Index to the four books 

WE addi hoe aes 1.25 
Management and Leadership ... 4.00 
Contractual Relations, Second Edi- 

WORE ooo Ks wo were 1.25 
Two Hundred Good Books ..... 2.25 
White Collars and Tools, Second 

BOO. oe iaceuchans oes 


The books were written for Braun’s 
employees. But, because of considerable 
demand from outsiders, the company 
has made them generally available. 


Profits Not So Sky High 
Sirs: 

Holding out on us! 

We public have been advised through 
various media that corporate earnings 
are very high, but I was not aware that 
they had reached the astronomical fig- 
ures that your tabulation gave [BW— 
Jul.30°49,p20]._ For example, United 
States Steel earnings of $44,124-millions 
for the second quarter, 1949, appears to 
be on the high side. Is it possible that 
the company’s earnings for one quarter 
exceed the federal budget for fiscal 
1950? 

Joun ALBRIGHT 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e The heading over the figures should 
have been thousands rather than mil- 
lions, of course. This scems to be an ex- 
ample of printing press inflation. 


Controls on Acreage 
Sirs: 

You said recently: “This week’s gov- 
ernment crop report killed the chance 
that wheat acreages for 1950 harvest 
would have to be limited” [BW—Jul. 
16’49,p10}. 


We have subsequently received our 
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and get a bettet 


The Greer Multi-Tier cools, heats, dries, freezes, cures, 
moulds, humidifies or pasteurizes your product continuously 
and automatically under whatever exacting conditions you 
specify. Accurate control of processing conditions assures uni- 
form quality. Because the Greer Multi-Tier receives, processes, 
and delivers your product automatically, at any point in your 
plant, costly handling is eliminated. 

The Greer Multi-Tier utilizes otherwise wasted overhead 
space releasing valuable floor space for other operations. Your 
product moves on trays without jar or jolt at whatever speed 
is necessary to match your rate of production for as many 
minutes or hours as your process requires. 

Write today for complete information. Let us show you how 
the Greer Multi-Tier can improve your product, cut your 


production costs and release valuable space in your plant. 


J. W. GREER COMPANY 
123 WINDSOR STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS, 


MIOLT1-TIER 

















Manufacturers of Continuous Production Machinery 
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SUCCESSFUL 
GIFT PACKAGE 


— In Corrugated 


At the H & D Package Laboratory, 
leather and wood and linen patterns 
are often simulated in corrugated 
board. Distributors of specialty items 
are capitalizing on H & D ingenuity 
and craftsmanship to sell merchan- 
dise. Relatively inexpensive, distinc- 
tive in appearance, rugged in con- 
struction, these H & D corrugated 
boxes are a complement to the high- 
est quality products. 


FAMILY NAME 
FEATURED 
in 
‘‘Look-Alike"’ Packages 


Quick, easy identification and selec- 
tion are important where the same 
product is made in several sizes and 
several models. Automotive parts, for 
example, win greater dealer accept- 
ance when the packaging plan in- 
cludes simplicity, legibility and con- 
venience. The H & D boxes shown 
here effectively display the manu- 
facturer’s name, conserve shelf 
space, give necessary product infor- 
mation, simplify inventory-taking, re- 
quire no repacking, provide ample 
product protection. 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTS 
Shipped Safely 
in Corrugated Boxes 


A complicated problem of packaging 
fluorescent fixtures—odd-shaped, 
bulky, fragile—has been solved with 
an H & D engineered box which has 
reduced the entire packing operation 
to a mere 70 seconds! An ingenious 
arrangement of six interior pieces of 
corrugated board provides more 
than ample protection. The packed 
product can be stacked and loaded 
and shipped as safely as any other 
type of merchandise—thanks to H & D 
package engineering. 











wheat acreage planting allétment for fall 
planting, which indicates that violation 
of same would cost, or rather lose, us the 
tight to participation in warehousing or 
other subsidies. 

I am not clear as to whether you 
mean that allotments can be disregarded 
with the expectation that penalties will 
be voided, or just what is your meaning? 

R. L. Kniveton 
THE ALLIANCE BRICK CO., 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


@ We intended to say that there would 
be no marketing quotas, not that acre- 
age limitations necessarily would be 
avoided. And, a day or so later, limita- 
tions were invoked on acreage but not 
on marketings. The upshot of the whole 
thing is that planting is under control. 


“Clarity, Cogency” 
Sirs: 

Your clarity, cogency, effective analy- 
sis of current economic issues are a de- 
light. May I mention just two articles 
which have appeared recently which are 
illustrative of the timeliness and care 
in prescntation: One, on gold and gold 
stocks with a discussion of the role of 
gold on the international scene [BW— 
Mar.26'49,p128]; the second, the ar- 
ticle concerning business organization 
and controls as set up by Gen. Brehon 
Somervell at Koppers Co. [BW— 
Mav 14'49,p70]. 

Everetr Crain BANCROFT 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


Shadow Mountain Club 
Sus: , 
In your item on new clubs and te- 
sorts in the Palm Springs area [BW— 
Mav28'49,p54], a photograph of the 
spacious Shadow Mountain Club pool, 
club house, terrace, etc., is identified 
incorrectly as Wonder Palms. 

“ Cuirrorp W. HENDERSON 
PRESIDENT, 
PALM DESERT CORP., 
PALM DESERT, CALIF. 


eSorry. The picture service visited 
several resorts, and garbled the identi- 
fication. 


Private Barge Line 
Sirs: 

You referred to the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line as “government owned” in 
an article under the heading of ‘Water 
Route Link” [BW —]ul.23'49,p58}. 

The Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Co. is a privately owned corporation. 

K. M. Rurrcer 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TOWER PNEUMATIC HOSE 
For standard working pressures 
—in sizes from 3/8” to 1-1/2” 
inside diameter. . 


Mr. Richard Alcott, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
The Riechman-Crosby Co. ; 
223 South Front St. Memphis, Tenn: 


imatic tools 


“You can quickly recognize the high 
quality of Tower Pneumatic Hose,” says Mr. 
Alcott, pictured above. Republic’s strong braid- 
ed cord plies, impregnated and imbedded in 
resilient rubber, provide a strong wall to with- 
stand high pressures. As the hose is dragged 
from place to place a tough, resilient brown 
cover resists cutting, abrasion, and wear. The 
tube, specially designed, resists damages of 
heated oil from compressors. You will find 
Tower Pneumatic Hose on pneumatic tools in 
factories, foundries, railroads, shipyards, mines, 
quarries and on structural work throughout the 
world. 

If you want long service Tower Hose, look in 
the classified section of your telephone directory 
for the Republic distributor's name, write or 
mail the coupon. 


Lt RUBBE 


LIC R 


MECHAR 


REPUB 


UBBER 
DIVISION 


© REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes > . Conshohocken, Pa. 








Large Winery 


MERCURY’S 
38 YEARS 


material handling 
experience 


Simplified, faster handling . . . at 
lower cost. These were the results 
accomplished with a fleet of Mer- 
cury “Yak” fork trucks, selected 
after extensive study of available 
designs and examination of other 
installations. 


Success of this Mercury installa- 
tion typifies the economies avail- 
able through Mercury’s 38 years’ 
experience. For on the spot con- 
sultation, ask a Mercury Sales 
Engineer to call. Or write for 
details. 


Fre 52 PAGE CATALOG 


Wustrates and describes all 
Mercury equipment. Request 
your free copy on company 
letterhead, todoy. 


+ OC CSCHSSCECHEHSEHSSOH ESOS 





*NAME ON REQUEST 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
TRACTORS — TRAILERS — LIFT TRUCKS 
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SEMI-PORTABLE PLANT uses specific gravity to float good coal, cause refuse to sink 


A Process Tops Its Billing 


Heavy-media separation, an ore-cleaning method bor- 
rowed by coal operators from the metal mines, has more than lived 
up to advance claims. Now it’s spreading to diamonds, magnesite. 


A lot of highly touted processes don’t 

live up to their billing. When one does 
—and improves on it—the process de- 
serves a second look. 
e Review--Hcavy-media separation (BW 
—Feb.15’47,p42) is a technique for 
cleaning ore that the coal industry bor- 
rowed from the metal miners. About 
three years ago, the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. began to try it out. Today it has 
not only lived up to its advance notices 
in the coal business, but it has also 
pushed on to other fields. 

The heavy-media technique is basi- 
cally gravity separation. It works on a 
fundamental law of physics: Particles 
of a given specific gravity, a given den- 
sity, will float in any medium of higher 
specific gravity. Applied to coal-cleaning, 
this means that if you raise the specific 
gravity of water high enough—by thick- 
ening it with a suspended powder—you 
can cause coal to float. But if the water 


is only just thick enough to float coal, 
dirt and stones will still sink. 

e Advantages—Coal operators had used 
gravity separation before the heavy- 
media process came along. But they had 
worked the technique with crushed 
limestone or sand as the suspension me- 
dia. Then Frick borrowed the heavy- 
media process, which uses magnetite, 
a common iron oxide, to float the coal; 
it found decided advantages: (1) The 
magnetite gave better control of gravity 
over a wider range; (2) it stayed in sus- 
pension without constant agitation; and 
(3) it could be recovered by magnetiza- 
tion and be used indefinitely. 

e Where It Stands—This week American 
Cyanamid Co., which represents Amert- 
ican Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
(holder of the patent on the process), 
gave a progress report on the technique. 
Now in operation are 46 plants for 
heavy-media separation in the metal- 
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mining and other industries; 23 more 
are under construction. All told, the 
plants will have a capacity of over 37- 
million tons. 

Here’s a breakdown of what four dif- 
ferent industries are doing with the 
float-separation process: 

Coal. Operators have installed heavy- 
media methods in 14 plants; 9 more are 
under construction. The biggest installa- 
tion to date is at Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.’s Brownsville (Pa.) plant. There 
the system treats close to 1,500 tons of 
bituminous coal an hour. 

Gravel. In Manitoba, Canada, a 
builder has processed local gravel with 
a portable heavy-media plant to take 
out lightweight shale. The “purified” 
gravel helped turn out a concrete that 
was better than contract specifications. 
And because low-grade local gravel could 
be cleaned up and used, savings ran 
close to $2.20 a cu. yd. 

Diamonds. In South Africa, the Pre- 
micr Diamond Mining Co., Ltd., has 
replaced age-old methods of treating dia- 
mond-bearing carth with jigs and pans 
with the heavy-media process. The plant 
processes carth at a rate of 80 tons an 
hour. A bigger plant is under construc- 
tion and will begin operating late this 
year. 

Magnesite. Northwest Magnesite Co., 
Chewelah, Wash., has to separate dolo- 
mite and quartz from its ore. Though 
the difference in specific gravity between 
magnesite and dolomite gangue is only 
0.02, heavy-media separation does the 
job. It turns out a nearly pure magne- 
site, cuts the hand labor needed for 
sorting. 


AIRCRAFT SKID CONTROL 

An anti-skid device developed for air- 
craft may turn out to work just as well 
on trucks and trailers. 

The safety unit, designed by Bocing 
Airplane Co., has been licensed to Hy- 
dro-Aire, Inc., Burbank, Calif., for com- 
mercial manufacture. Ihe = device 
mounts inside the wheel drum of a ve- 
hicle, controls braking pressure auto- 
matically to keep it below the skidding 
point. 

Here’s how it works on a plane: The 
pilot brakes the ship as usual. But a 
fraction of a second before the wheels 
stop turning, the control opens a valve 
in the hydraulic system. This cuts the 
braking power just enough to retain 
maximum braking action without a skid. 

The unit was tested first on a truck 
trailer towed at high speed on airplane 
runways. Then tests were made on the 
landing gear of a XB-47 Stratojet 
bomber and on a YC-97A_ Strato- 
freighter. Initial results of these tests 
showed that the device not only stopped 
skids but that it also substantially short- 
ened stopping distances and reduced 
tire wear. 
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ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT 
BY A FABRICATOR USING A 
DU PONT PLASTIC* 


Flexible stick makes lollipops safer 


Another “first” for Du Pont polythene plastic 


If little Mary should happen to tum- 
ble while sucking on that lollipop, 
she’s not liable to jab or cut her 
mouth. For her lollipop stick is made 
of Du Pont polythene plastic. 


These sticks protect the child if she 
falls. They can’t crack or splinter, are 
soft to touch. They’re brightly colored 
for maximum appetite-appeal...light 
in weight, odorless, tasteless, non- 
toxic. In addition, the top of each 
stick is an actual toy, which both 
anchors the stick in the candy for 
further protection and adds sales- 
appeal to the product as well. And 
like other items made of polythene, 
these sticks are inexpensive. 


In field after field, new products 


are being based on polythene’s un- 
usual combination of features. Write 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Department, Main 
Sales Office: 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y.; 7 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; 845 East 60th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


***Toy Pops’ made by the Toy Pop Corp., 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Yas ties 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Engineered 








Built by makers of world-famous 
Magnavox television-radio-phono- 
graphs to do your training job better. 
For details on new automatic models, 
write ILLUSTRAVOX, 2131 Bueter 
Road, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavex COMPANY 
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SEND nOoW 

To: KWIK-MIX CO.,* Dept. BW, Port Washington, Wisconsin 

lease send facts flat-bed 10 ev. ft. 
bucket 


Pi 
@n Mote-Bug with oO platform 
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Special Product Branches Out 


Vapor Heating’s steam 
generator, designed for rail- 
roads, finds new uses in petro- 
leum, plastics, construction. 


The management of Vapor Heating 
Corp., Chicago, is in a happy spot. A 
product it designed for a specialized 
job has suddenly turned out to have 
many uses. 

@ Sleeper—The product is a compact 
steam generator with elaborate controls 
which make the generator nearly auto- 
matic. About 15 years ago Vapor Heat- 
ing started to build it for diesel-electric 
locomotives. It was designed to fur- 
nish heat for passenger cars and also 


to supply the steam power for cooling _ 


the cars in the summer. 

Up until the last few months, Vapor 

Heating hardly bothered about any a 
a rail market for the generator. ‘Then it 
decided to do a little preliminary 
scratching in other fields. To its sur- 
prise it ran into an enthusiastic response 
from buyers in the construction busi- 
ness and from those in the petroleum, 
chemical, and _ plastics-molding fields. 
Vapor Heating began to find that al- 
most any company that used steam 
could become a customer for its gen- 
erator. 
e Added Targets—Last week the com- 
pany showed it was going after new 
markets in earnest. It bought control 
of Texstream Corp., Houston, Texas, 
and announced plans to use the com- 
pany’s plant to turn out a new heavy- 
duty generator which will be adapted 
for use in the oil fields. 

The new generator is about the size 
of an 8-ft. box; it develops full working 
steam pressure in 3 min. to 5 min. 
from a cold start. In an hour, the gen- 
erator turns out more than 15,000 Ib. 
of heated steam at 500 Ib. working pres- 
sure. And it js said to eliminate the haz- 
ards of explosion from low-water or 
cold-water injection. 

The generator is basically the same 
as the one that Vapor Heating has 
been making all along for the railroads. 
It has a fire box with hundreds of feet 
of coil made from seamless alloy steel- 
tubing (the Texstream model has 1,800 
ft. of coil). Water, forced into one 
end of the coil, is heated by hot gases 
from the burner that pass over and 
around the coil. The heating turns the 
water into steam. 

The new generator will burn natural 
gas—readily available in the oil fields. 
Vapor heating’s regular line of gener- 
ators burns diesel oil. 

e Safety—Like its predecessors, the new 
generator will carry a slew of safety 

















GENERATOR adapted from railroad 
model, supplies steam for pile driver 


devices. If water pressure gets too high 
or too low, the generator will shut 
down automatically. It will shut off, 
too, if steam temperature or stack tem- 
perature gets too high; fuel supply 
is cut off if the fuel-air mixture fails to 
ignite within 45 sec. after the starting 
switch is turned on. Finally, only a 
small quantity of water is in the coils 
at any once time, so there is no danger 
of a steam explosion; the worst that 
could happen would be the burning out 
of the coils. 

e Quick Changes—By simple changes 
on its railroad generators, Vapor Heat- 
ing has been able to adapt them to 
run pile drivers (picture, pay oper- 
ate clamshell buckets, provide live 
steam for laundries or for cleaning the 
holds of oil tankers, and heat molds 
in plastic molding machines. 

In one setup, the generator was 
mounted on a rubber-tired trailer. The 
compact unit was complete even to the 
gas engine needed to supply power for 
the air blower, the water pump, and 
the spark which ignites the fuel. 

Last winter this mobile rig was used 
at a concrete-mixing plant to preheat 
the aggregate (concrete won't mix or 
set properly if it is too cold). The 
trailer was drawn up beside the aggre- 
gate bin, and steam lines were led into 
the dry mixture. The generator was then 
hooked up to sources of water and 
diesel oil, and within 2 min. live steam 
was pouring through the lines. 

In a_ pile-driving operation, a gen- 
erator ran the driver all day on $2 worth 
of diesel oil; with the coal equipment 
that had been used previously, the fuel 
cost was close to $15. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Red lead is back in Navy Bureau of 
Ships’ paint specifications ie new jobs. 
But for maintenance, the specification 
will be five parts of red lead to one part 
of zinc chromate. During the war, Bu- 
Ships switched over to less-critical zinc 
chromate for all work. 
e 


The hydraulic turbine for TVA’s Chick- 
amauga Dam will be built by Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. It will be a 42,000- 
h.p., 800-ton job. 

® 
Two inert gases—krypton and xenon—are 
being produced in large commercial 
quantities by Linde Air Products Co. 
This will reduce the cost of the gases, 
used mainly in fluorescent and incandes- 
cent tubes, and in electronic equip- 
ment. 

e 
Subsurface geological exploration has 
been given a thorough treatment in the 
Colorado School of Mines’ quarterly. It 
rounds up discussions and papers on 
the subject. Write to the school’s De- 
partment of Publications, Golden, 
Colo. 

3 
An oil-storage depot that’s atom-bomb 
proof is claimed by the Swedish Board 
of Roads & Waterways. It comprises 
two abandoned feldspar mines; the oil 
rests on a foundation of sea water in the 
mine bottoms. 

5) 
A new feeder makes any manually oper- 
ated punch press fully automatic. It 
will be in production shortly at the 
Napoleon ‘Ohio. & Machine Co., 
Napoleon, O 


Declassified deste on “applied 
atomics” for industry are available from 
the Atomic Energy Commission, The 
Document Sales Agepcy (P. O. Box 62, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.) ihas a catalog of se- 
lected documents. 

2 
Union Oil Co. is building a new $5- 
million research plant near Berea, Calif., 
which will replace the company’s pres- 
ent lab at Wilmington. 

e 
A 70-M.E.V. synchrotron will be the 
first machine of its kind for research on 
high-frequency radiation in cancer treat- 
ments. G.E. will have it finished in 
1951 for the University of California 
Medical School. 


e 

Ten-inch TV sets are out at Magnavox 
Co. in favor of 124-in. and 16-in. 
models. Vice-president Frank Freimann 
says that circuits for 10-in. and 124-in. 
sets are now interchangeable, except for 
tubes. Thus, it costs only 10% more 
for a 50% larger picture. 
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start with JEkegeg 


When your sales and advertising executives are building their 


plans for increased sales, there are two important questions that 


should be given thorough consideration. 


1. How can you be sure that your product wil! reach the user 


in the best possible condition? 


2. How can you be sure that your container. will attract the 


most favorable attention at point of sale? 
The answer to both questions is—use Gaylord Boxes! 


For proper protection and promotion, call your nearest Gavlord 












sales office. 


@ CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
@ FOLDING CARTONS 


@ KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 





@ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


From Coast-to-Coast There is a Gaylord Sales Office Near You 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City » Seattle 
Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles » Oakland + Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville 
Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City 
Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa 
Eeeanees > Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven + Appleton «+ Hickory 

b > . k e Miami « Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia 
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LARGE-AREA 
FLOORS 


REDUCE 
LABOR COSTS 


Fiunell scRuBBeR-VACUUM MACHINES... 





With a Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum, 
all four of the floor-cleaning oper- 
ations can be done mechanically! 
A Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum (1) 
applies the cleanser, (2) scrubs, 
(3) rinses if required, and (4) 
picks up. With one or two 
operators, it can do a cleaning 
job better in half the time it 
takes a crew of six to eight using 
separate equipment for the sev- 
eral operations. 


The model shown above at left, 
for heavy duty requirements, has 
a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 
sq. ft. per hour. The single disc 
machine shown above at right, 
for use on the smoother type of floors, 
cleans up to 10,000 sq. ft. per hour! 
Finnell also offers a Scrubber-Vacuum 
for smaller operations... for use in 
congested areas. All Finnell Scrubber- 
Vacuum Machines are self-propelled. 


There’s a Finnell man nearby to help 
train your maintenance operators in the 
proper use of Finnell Equipment. For 
consultation, demonstration. or litera- 
ture, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3808 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


Li, 
| FINNELL | 





BRANCHES 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IME. \ vn 


Piomesrs and Specialisls in / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 











CORE of aluminum bends easily, but . . . 





LAYERS of fibrous glass added make a. . . 


Stiff “Sandwich” 


Multiwave, new structural 
material, uses a core of wrin- 
kled aluminum foil, sandwiched 
between layers of fibrous glass. 


E:ngincers have worked out several 
methods of stiffening up lightweight 
structural materials. One way, used with 
metals, is deforming, which gives you the 
corrugations in stainless-steel and alu- 
minum sheets. Another is to use a light 
core of the honeycomb type sandwiched 
between thin sheets. Still a third is to 
build up an assembly of lightweight 
sheets of fibrous glass. 

e Multiwave—Now a new wrinkle ap- 
pears. It is just that: Wrinkled alumi- 
num strips are used for a core (top pic- 
ture) that separates the outer layers of 
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Bu & HOWELL, leading manufacturers 
of motion picture equipment, found the an- 
swer to a critical and costly lens plate prob- 
lem in MICROCASTINGS. 


The intricate, stainless steel lens plate, too 
complicated for economical die casting or 
machining, was formerly coined of brass. 
However, coining dies did not stand up; and 
the cost of die maintenance was prohibitive. 


Today the MICROCAST process has elimi- 
nated extensive and expensive die costs as 
well as machining cost . . . another example 
of how MICROCAST és serving American in- 
dustry, solving difficult problems on small 
Castings. 





peorewas La 
224 Cost 28th Street ai 
718 Cast B9th Piece « Chieage a, Wieels. 














FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 





ib, urhat thujre Aaying : 
. Cost conscious executives everywhere are getting more figure-work per 
payroll dollar by installing Marchant Figuremasters. Operators are 
praising the new “phantom touch” key action which makes operation 
almost effortless... the 40% greater dial visibility for easy reading... 
automatic point-off in division, indicated either as a decimal or per- 
centage. The Fully Automatic Figuremaster is ideal for heavy- 


volume figure work. The low-cost Semi-Automatic 






model is popular where the work is lighter. 
Both models are available in 10 or 8 bank 
capacities . . . choose whichever fits your 


requirements and business budget. 






SEMI- 
AUTOMATIC 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 





Guresmibes 


Figuremasters will do your calculating 
faster and cheaper. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book is ready to prove 
this by a demonstration on 
your own work. If your 


: MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 
: Oakland 8, California 812: 
: Please send me free information about 


: the new Figuremasters : 
i O Rental L_] 

















need is temporary, : A . i-A 
rent a Figuremaster. : Sule O Somes : 
Telephone today ‘ Name : 
or mail the coupon to : wen ; 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, : ais : 
Oakland 8, Calif i ! City. Strate. H 
Gccvvacsaavendnsechaaasecescnéansesessanseeualensenrsaunee H 
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fibrous-glass sheet (bottom picture, page 
42) to form a stiff, strong structure. 
The development, called Multiwave, 
is the result of work by C. G. Havens, 
president of Narmco., Inc., San Diego. 

Havens says the crinkling improves 

the slenderness ratio (that’s important 
when you want stiffness). He gets the 
crinkle by passing strips of 0.001-in. alu- 
minum foil, 4 in. wide, through a ma- 
chine he developed. The machine 
crinkles, corrugates, and joins strips in 
one operation. Then it is ready for per- 
manent attachment to the outer layers 
of fibrous-glass sheet. 
e Double Permanent—The double-per- 
manent-wave idea, according to Havens, 
will also work with treated paper and 
other matcrial. He says that any one 
of his wrinkled cores can be combined 
with various outside sheets to tailor a 
structural material for particular appli- 
cations. 

Right now, Havens is busy supplying 
test pieces to Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. and other airframe makers 
for competitive evaluation. These pieces 
have a wrinkled aluminum core; they are 
sandwiched between sheets of Fiberglas 
that have been impregnated to form a 
matcrial Havens calls Conolon (BW — 
Aug.16'47,p24). 

Multiwave shows excellent compres- 
sion strength; its shear strength in vari- 
ous directions is yet to be determined. 
The price position of the stuff, com- 
pared to competitive lightweight, struc- 
tural materials such as honeycomb core, 
is not yet clear. 
¢ Other Uses—Havens is busy promoting 
his new material to airframe makers for 
such parts as plane floors, leading edges, 
fucl tank supports. A helicopter maker 
wants to try it for rotors; radome makcrs 
are eying it as a_ possibility. 

But Havens isn’t too busy to do some 
thinking, at least, on possible consumer 
applications. For example, he says a 
paper core job between wood vencers 
might be a good building material for 
walls. It would be light in weight, hence 
easy to handle. By sealing the edges, 
vou could get thermal insulation from 
the closed air cells. Or by leaving 
edges of interior walls unsealed, you 
could circulate warm air through the 
core for heating. Havens believes the 
product can be made competitive, once 
enough machines are available to im- 
prove the production picture. 


LUSTRON, MACOMBER SETTLE: 


A patent infringement suit brought 
by Macomber, Inc., steel fabricators of 
Canton, Ohio, against Lustron Corp. 
and the RFC has been settled out of 
court. 

Macomber charged that Lustron and 
the RFC (which has loaned moncy to 
Lustron) infringed on its patents for 
making metal studding, joists, and roof 
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trusses. The out-of-court settlement pro- 
vides that Lustron will pay Macomber 
$15,000 for a license to use the methods 
in its prefabricated houses. If Lustron 
uses the Macomber methods to make 
parts for commercial or other nonresi- 
dential buildings, it must negotiate a 
new license. Lustron says the settle- 
ment doesn’t bind the company to rec- 
ognize the validity of the Macomber 
patents. 








ATOM STREAM knocks metal particles off 
surface of part, uncovers defects 


High-Voltage Attack 
Helps Ford Test Metal 


Engineers at Ford Motor Co. have 
come up with a process that uses high 
voltage bombardment to — uncover 
possible defects in metal parts after 
fabrication. 

‘The process is essentially an etching 
technique. Ford had previously used 
chemical etching to take the gloss off 
the surface of parts to be inspected. But 
the chemical method wasn’t _ fine 
cnough to show the grain structure or 
flow lines in the metal. Analysis of 
grain structure and flow lines can give 
an engineer a rapid indication of how 
the part will behave in service. Such 
studies are valuable in studying parts 
for possible redesign. 

‘The new process tests the part in a 
high vacuum in which an inert argon 
gas is ionized by 12,000 v. The force of 
the voltage drives argon atoms at the 
part. These atoms hit the surface with 
such force that they knock off minute 
metal particles. The effect is one of a 
slight etching that uncovers the micro- 
structure of the metal and bares any 
defects. 
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FLORIST 


made my boss beam!” 


“They were the most thoughtful and 
impressive congratulations he received 
on his promotion to the vice-presidency!” 


FLOWERS-BY-WIRE definitely do bring real warmth 
and friendliness into business relations. They 
cheer, they gladden, they sympathize—much better 
than you can do it in any other way. 


You can speed FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 
anywhere in a few hours. There are 8100 
Official F.T.D. FLORISTS in all 
localities to serve you.. They all display 
the Winged Mercury Emblem on 
their windows. That Emblem means 
we guarantee satisfactory delivery. 


Get the jump on competition and 
build good-will now — with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE. 


¢ Sey Cwith FLOWERS -BY-NIRE 


Ss 


S’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Mich, 
45 
















Will the future 


bring us depression 
or prosperity P 


asks David F. Austin, Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
United States Steel Corporation 


and then answers in part :— 


“The salesmen of America will decide 
... not by what they say but by what they accomplish! 


“It is much more important for a business to own a market 
than a mill. Anyone with capital can erect the nearly perfect 
source of supply, but unless the product can be sold at a 
profit, the physical property represented by the producing 


unit becomes a heavy liability. 


“The sellers—the commercial research men, the market de- 
velopment men, the advertising men—the peddlers, if you 
please — are once again about to become the prime movers 


in the economic picture.” 


In the keynote address before the National Ine 
dustrial Advertisers Association Annual Cone 
vention, Buffalo, New York, June 13, 1949, 

















This Competitive Market is not something to be afraid of. 
Instead, it’s a challenge! A challenge to cut the cost of 
taking products to market . . . to put to work the sales 
power needed to maintain volume sales . . . to make 


salesmen’s selling time more productive. 
All this adds up to MECHANIZED SELLING because: 


MECHANIZED SELLING cuts the cost of taking products to 
market by use of the high-speed, low-cost tools of Advertising. 


MECHANIZED SELLING puts more sales power to work by 
helping salesmen over the time-consuming preliminary steps 


to a sale. 


MECHANIZED SELLING makes salesmen’s time more 
productive by enabling them to concentrate on the pay-off 


jobs of making a specific proposal and closing the order. 


For a complete picture of how Mechanized 
Selling makes your salesmen more effective, 
write for a copy of our fast-reading 24-page 
booklet ‘‘Orders and How They Grow.’’ 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
















When you think of 


PITTSBURGH 
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Pittsburgh has valuable indus- 
trial knowledge and technolog- 
ical facilities. A large proportion 
of the graduates ol ns five local 
colleges live in Pittsburgh, pro- 
viding industry with a constant 
source of educated manpower. 
Pittsburgh industrial engineers 
and workers are thoroughly 
familiar with mass production 
techniques. Industrial research 
conducted in this area is out- 
standing. 

If you some industrial opera- 
tions in Pittsburgh, you’ll find 
these and other facilitiés of great 
advantage. Your banking re- 
quirements can be served equally 
well, too, through any of the 15 
completely malted Peoples First 
National offices. Your inquiries 
are invited. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F. D. 1. C. 








NEW PRODUCTS 





Bed Adjuster 


Mengel Co.’s Adjustabed, designed 
for the bedridden at home, makes an 
ordinary bed work like a_ hospital 
model. 

The device consists of two sheets 
of 3-in. plywood, that fit under the 
mattress. ‘The bottom sheet lies flat, 
has notched steel brackets on each 
side. The top sheet is divided into 
movable sections that fit into the 
notched brackets. Moving the sections 
up and down on the brackets adjusts 
the mattress for seven positions for 
the upper part of the body, five posi- 
tions for the lower part. Adjustabed 
folds for storage. Mengel is at Louis- 
ville 1, Ky. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Yardstick on Wheels 


Measuring floor or wall space in 
large buildings is made easy by the 
Shalda measure-meter. It can also be 
used out of doors. 

The meter consists of a measuring 
1ecorder fitted in between two small 
rubber wheels. A_ telescoping handle 
extends up from the wheels for guid- 
ing the unit by hand. 

The device registers up to 10,000 
ft. and is accurate to plus or minus 
1/10 of 1%. (To compensate for the 
distance from the axle to the outer 
edge of the wheels, in making wall-to- 
wall and floor-to-ceiling measurements, 
add * of a foot for each wall that is 
measured.) 

The device is said to save a great 
deal of time in recording cubic dimen- 
sions. ‘The telescoping handle extends 
far enough to run up high walls, win- 
dows, and even draperics. An_ extra- 


long handle of any length can be ob- 
tained on special order. Distributor 
for the Measure-Meter is F. D. McGirr 
‘ & Associates, 145 S. Elm Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Home Pasteurizer 

Pasteurizing milk and cream at home 
is a simple job with the Safegard 
pasteurizer, says the maker, Guard-It 
Mfg. Co. 

The unit, made of aluminum and 
stainless steel is light in weight and 
easy to clean. It’s small enough to 
fit on a kitchen drainboard or table 
top without crowding things nearby. 

The housewife fills the Safegard 
container with milk or cream and 
turns a switch. From then on the op- 
eration is automatic. In a matter of 
minutes, the heating jacket on top of 
the unit brings the milk to pasteuriz- 
ing temperature. ; 

Capacity of Safegard is 2 gal. But 
it will pasteurize as little as 2 qts. The 
company is at Chicago, III. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Television Glass 

Glass developed by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. for faces of metal television 
picture tubes provides good contrasts 
even in well lighted rooms. 

The contrast range of a picture 
viewed with the glass is as good in 
a well lighted room as that of a con- 
ventional tube in total darkness. The 
new glass absorbs room light that falls 
on its surface. This prevents the reflec- 
tions which often reduce picture con- 
trast in conventional television recep- 
tion. Halos of light from internal re- 
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flections within the tube itself are also 
reduced, the company says. 

The glass, because of its absorbing 
action, eliminates the need for a filter 
in front of the TV screen. It cuts 
down both dazzling brightness and 
faded gray shades. 

Although the glass was developed 
primarily for television, the company 
thinks it may have applications in the 
motion picture and sound film projec- 
tion ficld. The company is at 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

@ Availability: experimental quant- 
ties in 3 months. 





Electric Stapler 


If you want to speed up stapling op- 
crations in your office, you may be in- 
terested in a new, portable electric sta- 
pler made by Staplex Co. 

The unit staples correspondence or 
business forms automatically. Paper 
work inserted into the front of the 
machine is fastened together at any de- 
sired spot. A calibrated scale guides 
the user in selecting the desired sta- 
pling position. A single-contact control 
prevents double-stapling. ‘The unit 
won't staple again until a new piece of 
work is inserted. 

Reloading is done at the front of the 
machine. You insert new staples di- 
rectly, without having to~remove any- 
thing from the unit. 

Two models operate on 110 v., a.c. 
or d.c. The maker is at 452 50th St., 
Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 

e Availability: immediate. 





Dust Sampler 

An electrostatic sampler designed by 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. takes sam- 
ples of airborne dusts, fumes, and 
smokes. 

The sampling head—held in the hand 
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TODAY, 
A FACT! 


Fortunes were evaporated by the old alche- 
mists in their agelong endeavors to transmute 
base metals into gold. 

Today it can be done. It has been done! 
Mercury has actually been changed into gold. 

This is only a laboratory stunt, of course, 
but it is part of a twentieth century science 
of world-wide benefit—a basic factor of our 
living necessities and everyday conveniences. 

This science is METALLURGY—and out 
of Fansteel Metallurgy have come solutions 
of problems that apparently had no answer: 
needs for metals with combinations of prop- 


| Yesterday 


BLACK MAGIC-- 








i, 
a This body centered cube is the character- 
Jousture of tantalum, tongel 
fyb: ond columbi fs actual 
_-——_size_is opproximately 3~Ang ~enits 
(0.0000000! inch). 7 
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erties, not found in any commonly known 
metals or alloys—such as high electrical or 
thermal conductivity with resistance to severe 
abrasion or impact--high strength with re- 
sistance to heat or corrosion—extreme density 
with strength and machinability. : 
Fansteel can integrate in one material 
almost any desired p of properties, and 
supply this material in semi-finished or fin- 
ished parts. 
If you have such a problem you are cor- 
dially invited to consult with Fansteel en- 
ineers—Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, 
orth Chicago, Illinois. 





Electrical Contacts 

Selenium Rectifiers 

Powder Metallurgy Products 

Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifiers 

Fanstee!-Balkite* Arresters 

Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals 

Tantalum, Tungsten, 
Molybdenum, Columbium 

Acid-proof Chemical Equipment 


PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
* 


Tungsten Carbide 

Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide Tools and Dies 

Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
Electrodes, Holders, Dies and Alloys 

High Strength, High Conductivity 
Copper Base Alloys 

Funweld* Hard Facing Metals 

Surgical Tantalum Products 

Tempered Soldering Tips 





Tantalum Carbide 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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here’s why: 


your production line. 


GENERAL BOX. 
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No dents—No chips—No scratches 
... and No costly complaints! 
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Porcelain enameled products, |highly finished wood products . . 
products of all kinds get positive protection—inside and outside— 
when packed in General Engineered Shipping Containers. And, 


General Boxes are laboratory-designed to the specific product. 
This means that they are also lightweight, compact, and extra 
strong. They are easy to assemble quickly—frequently right on 


Our engineers will be glad to help cut your packing and shipping 
costs. Write for facts today. Also send for your copy of THE 





Our two Designing and 
Testing Laboratories are 
available for the im- 
proved packing of your 
products. They are equip- 
ped with the most mod- 
ern testing apparatus and 
staffed by experts with 
many years of experience 
in designing more efh- 
cient shipping con- 
tainers. 
















6 eneral BOX COMPANY 


sxrwexkkn di ++. engineered 
shipping containers 
GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 











Corrugated Corrugated All-Bound Box Pallet 
Box Container 














like a pistol—picks up particles from the 
atmosphere where ceramic, electrical, 
steel, or chemical processes are in = 


ation. .You can move the sampling 
head around in almost any part of a 
plant and at any level. Captured par- 
ticles are collected in a tube inside the 
head. Each tube has a plastic cap to 
prevent contamination or loss of the 
sample. The tube will hold up to 200 
milligrams of sample; the exact amount 
depends upon the composition of the 
material you're collecting. 

A 12-ft. extension cable connects 
the sampling head to its power pack, 
which remains stationary during use. 
When the unit is not in use, the head, 
cable, and power pack are stored inside 
a plastic-covered plywood carrying case. 
The whole works weigh approximately 
30 Ib. 

For fixed operation, the sampling 
head is mounted on a tripod support 
The company is at Thomas and Brad- 
dock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

e Availability: immediate. 


PS. 


Asphalt-asbestos roofing shingles that 
swell when exposed to flame are a de- 
velopment of Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio. When_ heated 
by fire the shingles puff up to form a 
mat insulation. This raises the fire up 
and away from the roof deck. Extra 
weight of shingles also provides greater 
weather protection and longer life, 
according to the manufacturer. 

Ribbon-form solder has melting tem- 
perature low cnough for you to use 
an ordinary match as a heat source. 
The ribbon is 2 in. wide, with flux al- 
ready enclosed. Solder can be wrapped 
around wires and other metals to speed 
up soldering jobs. ‘The maker is Proved 
Products Mfg. Co., San Fernando, 
Calif. 
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ustry’s most 


productive long-term investment! 


NO OTHER AREA IN THE WORLD offers manufacturers 
such a superior combination of long-term economic ad- 
vantages as those now available in the Cleveland-Northeast 


Ohio area. 


nearly all production needs right at hand ... raw materials, 
suppliers, manpower, unexcelled transportation. 

As for markets, they're big, growing . .. and quickly and 
cheaply accessible. Within 500 miles, or overnight haul, 
you have 81,000,000 customers... 11 of the nation’s 14 largest 
cities... two-thirds of the U. S. wholesale market. 


THIS AREA HAS PROVED the most productive long-term 
investment for many industries. Use our free Location 
Engineering Service now for a quick spot-check or detailed 


report of specific advantages the area offers your company. 
Phone, wire or write Development Department, 


| 
| 
I 
: 
l 
| 
| 
| 
HERE IN THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION, you have | 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 


David A. Aitken, Manager 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE 


CHERRY 4200 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Copyright 1949, The Cieveland Electric Illuminating Company 
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Wi Check These Aduantages! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
area, the best location in the nation, 
affords business and industry this 
unique combination of superior ad- 


vantages: 
@At the Market Center of America, with 
81,000,000 people within 500 miles. 


@ Superlative transportation by land, water 
and air. 


@ Electric power at low rates. 
@ Plenty of manpower with the know-how, 


@Many producers of parts, materials and 
supplies. 


@ Basic materials right at hand. 

@ Ample financial services. 

@ Numerous business and industrial services. 

@ Favorable tax structure (no state income tax). 


Diversified industries to supply and be sup- 
plied. 


@ Unlimited fresh-water supply. 
@ Desirable plants and plant sites. 


@ Excellent living and cultural environment. 





WRITE TODAY FOR NEW 
CHEMICAL BROCHURE 

























Free, new study, “The 
Combination in CHEMI- 
CALS That Counts Most,” 
shows this area’s advan- 
tages for chemical plants. 
We will mail you a copy 
upon request. 





























Got a Watchman? 
Then invest about *100* 
_in a 3-way benefit 






ing * 
warche! 











CHICAGO 


WATCHCLOCK 
K?. System 
AA Puts Pepin 


the Step of 
=" s & Watchmen 










Send for this saa 
illustreted folder Shows Ja) 
how you instell system 
with ne tools other then 
@ screwdriver! 


“Approximate cost of system 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 


1 of GREAT LA 


The Forse 
GUESSWORK 
is gone! 
@ Know when your shipment 


will arrive—know where 
your carload is at any time. 







NOUSTRIES, Inc 


and Still the Feral 


1524 S. Webesh Ave., CHICAGO S 
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NOW! Siding-to-Siding 
Dependability 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD 





EXECUTIVE OPINION | 





i 


ROBERT E. WOODRUFF, Erie’s president, says railroad industry’s niche is as a... 


Transportation Wholesaler 


Rails are losing “retail” business to truckers and others, he 
says, but are needed for dependable hauling of heavy, long-dis- 
tance freight. He sees railroads as industry's bulwark against statism. 








Last week the I.C.C. told the railroads of the country they could raise 
freight rates another 3.7°,. ‘That brings the total rate increase this year to 
9.1°,—and it also points up one of the major problems facing the rails and 
rail users today. 

The roads need more revenue; and this year’s increases would give them 
neatly $700-million extra—on a 1948 volume of traffic. 

But the rails also need trafic to earn revenue. And every time they raise 
rates, some trafhe shifts to competing forms of transportation. For this and 
other reasons, traffic in 1949 is running 10%, behind 1948. 

BUSINESS WEEK reports the views of a railroadman’s railroadman in this 
week's electronically recorded interview. Ever since he finished Purdue's 
civil engineering course in 1905, Robert E. Woodruff has been working for 
the Erie Ry.—as track laborer, track foreman, transitman, inspector, assistant 
division engineer, division cnginecr, trammaster, superintendent, superin- 
tendent of transportation, gencral manager, vice-president, chief executive 
officer, and, since 1941, president. 





BW: We have the impression, Mr. 
Woodruff, that a lot of traffic 1s shift- 
ing permanently away from the rail- 
roads—partly because of higher freight 
rates, partly because of things like the 
elimination of basing pomts. 

WOODRUFF: There’s no question 
about it. Whenever anyone raises 
prices somebody doesn’t buy. Every- 


time we've raised prices, we've lost a 
little 


trafic. ‘That's inevitable. But 





this loss of traffic isn’t great enough 
to offset the increased revenue on our 
remaining trafic Increased rates were 
forced on us by the inflation in our 
operating costs 

BW: What kind of traffic are you 
losing? Does it fall into a pattern? 

WOODRUFF: Yes. You see, a 
railroad is a common carner and is 
compelled to handle everything. A 
private or contract trucker can_ take 
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used today 3 


Because it is the most practical, the surest, and the most 


economical way to solve many employee relations problems. 
Why does Connecticut General insure so many prominent companies ¢ 


Because these companies have found that Connecticut General’s 36 years’ 
group writing experience pays dividends in sound advice and good service. 


What makes group insurance service good 


Connecticut General group clients are served by carefully selected and thoroughly trained men who in turn are 
backed by a Company with group insurance experience that goes back to the beginning of this form of protection. 


Do you like to get an unbiased opinion « 


We will send you a list of the companies, many of whom 
‘you will know, whose group insurance we handle. Ask them first-hand 


for their opinion of our service. 


“CONNECTICUT. GENERAL 


PROTECTED PAYENVE LOPE PLAN 


2 CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Saves $2,240.06 


je =A _ freight truck operator reports that a 
Cummins Diesel powering one truck in 
eight months saved him $2,240.06 in fuel 


and lube oil costs alone, as compared to a gasoline- 
powered truck used on the same haul. 


20¢ per 1000 board feet 


, A sawmill operator reports that two 
agi Cummins-Powered portable sawmills cut 
= 5,000,000 board feet of lumber at a fuel 

cost of only 20 cents a thousand board feet. 


Earns $4,512.00 more 


A stripping contractor on a mining opera- 

tion reports that one Cummins Diesel 

powering a truck earned $4,512.00 more 
in one year than a similar hauling unit powered with a 
competitive diesel. The Cummins-Powered truck 
moved an additional 9,025 cubic yards of material... 
on $1,138.80 less fuel. 


9¢ a foot 


A drilling contractor reports that a drill- 
ing rig powered with two Cummins 
. Diesels went to 2,600-feet on its first well 
at a fuel cost of only nine cents per foot drilled. 



















No matter how you measure savings, Cummins users 
in every industry around the world are making 
savings that represent profits. Cummins Diesels do 
more work for less cost. They save on fuel, last 
>lenger, cut maintenance expense ... and give you 
‘Increased production. 




















your job, if you use power in the 
50 to 550 hp range it will pay you to investigate 


$2,620.00 dividend 


A hauling contractor in the logging in- 
he dustry reports that one Cummins-Powered 
7 logging truck in one year saved him 

$2,620.00 in fuel costs alone as compared to a gaso- 


line-powered truck doing the same type of work on 

the same job. . Saves $.03¢ per bag 

A feed mill owner reports that fuel costs 
dropped from $.05 to $.016 per 100- 


pound ‘bag when he replaced an electric motor with 

19% fuel savings a Cummins Defeadable Diesel. 
An earth-moving contractor reports that 
Cummins-Powered hauling units saved him 


: 19% in fuel costs alone as compared to 
equal capacity units powered with competitive diesels. 


31? per hour 


A railroad reports that a diesel-electric 
switcher powered with two Cummins 
Diesels worked 15,600 hours with fuel and mainte- 
nance material costs averaging only 31 cents an hour. 
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WHEREVER YOU FIND A MIKRO 
There You Wil Find 


Lp 
Anhebadmed 





Let us shovy you how others have 
effected economies and improved 
their finished product through the use 
of MIKRO grinding and dust collect- 
ing equipment specially designed for 
the Process Industries. 

WRITE TODAY —for our new, illustrat- 
ed catalog and information regarding 
our uncharged-for laboratory service 
to help you solve your pulverizing 
and dust collection problems. 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Reed Summit, N. J. 


MIKRO: ees See 
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You can relax 
when your property 
is fenced by STEWART 





No need to lose any sleep over vandals mo- 
lesting your industria ‘operty when it's sur- 
rounded by a Stewart Chain — Wire Fence. 
adh All construction of the Stewart 
fence framework makes it the heaviest and 
strongest chain link wire fence manufactured. 
A Stewart Fence non pe give you the utmost in 
ion, and many years of dependable, 

cost service. Write for Catalog No. 83. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
1616 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohie 
Experts in Metal Fabrications since 1886 








any freight he wants to handle, so he 
picks the cream of the business. 

BW: The business you are losing is 
the cream business? 

WOODRUFF: Yes, the portion of 
business the trucks take is very good 
business. Of course, the railroads over 
the years are pulling out of the retail 
business and into the wholesale busi- 
ness. The trucks can do a good job 
for short hauls. ‘They are getting—and 
probably will continue to get—a good 
share of the short-haul trafic. We are 
more and more long-distance carriers 

. carriers of large quantities of freight 
for long distances. That is the special 
niche for the railroads of this country. 

BW: On the rate structure that has 
evolved over the years, can you get 
along simply as long-haul carriers of 
bulk freight? 

WOODRUFF: Well, that’s quite 
a problem. We're beginning to suffer 
seriously now from subsidized compe- 
tition. Trucks, for example, in the 
last year—1948—spent 5% of their 
gross income for taxes and for 
that they got a free highway. Our 
right of way costs us 16% to 22% of 
our gross. 

BW: Is it your feeling as a railroad 
man that all you can do is hope for 
the day when these burdens will be 
equalized? 

WOODRUFF: That's not all we 
can do. Of course, m the meantime 
we're doing what every other privately 
owned business is doing—we're trying 
to modernize in every wav we can. 

BW: Are there substantial economies 
still ahead in the way of technical im- 
provement of your operations? 

WOODRUFF: Well, in transporta- 
tion the diesel locomotive is the big- 
gest advance we've had. 

BW: Does that mean that you can 
see a day coming when this constant 
upward progression of rates can stop? 

WOODRUFF: Our rates are the 
result of other increases. We have to 
pay increased costs of material. Wage 
costs are, continuing up, and starting 
Sept. 1, when the 40-hour week goes 
in, we pay another 20% increase in 
costs that will affect half or two-thirds 
of our people. 

BW: That’s probably going to mean 
more rate increases? 

WOODRUFF: Wc haven't asked 
for more as yet. And I don’t know that 
we will. Now, volume is a critical 
thing on a railroad. During the war 
we went through without any rate in- 
crease, because we had huge volume. 
We are suffering now because the vol- 
ume has dropped off. 

BW: Partly the shift in economic 
conditions, and partly diversion to 
other forms of transportation? 

WOODRUFF: The shift in eco- 
nomic conditions is probably the most 
important of the two. The trucks are 





We are 


” 


“Volume is critical on a railroad. . . . 
suffering now because volume has dropped 


getting a considerable amount of busi- 
ness, though not a large percentage. 

BW: You're losing a fair amount 
to water transportation? 

WOODRUFF: We do lose con- 
siderable freight on the Barge Canal 
down through New York state, where 
the rates are very low as compared 
with rail, and the taxpayers in the 
state of New York pay the difference 

BW: What about the St. Lawrence 
project; would that affect your traffic? 

WOODRUFF: We think it. will 
because, you see, we're a little different 
from a public utility. If you buy cur 
rent of an electric light company 
they'll charge you a standby rate based 
on your peak load, and if you don’t 
use the peak load you still pay for it. 
Now, we have no such provision. On 
the Barge Canal and in the St. Law- 
rence waterway they'll be out of busi- 
ness for five winter months of the year; 
then what trafic there is to move 
would move by railroad at a time when 
it’s most expensive to handle on the 
railroad. We wouldn’t get the traffic 
during the seven summer months. It’s 
a duplication of effort, duplication of 
facilities. 

BW: Of course, lately the view 
seems to be that the need for the St. 
Lawrence is tied in with the ore 
situation. 

WOODRUFF: Well, it depends on 
whom you talk to. There is a lot of 
ore up in the upper Great Lakes dis- 
trict vet, and people who know more 
about it than I do say there’s plenty 
of ore for another generation up there. 
Some of the people who own Labrador 
ore would like to get cheap transpor- 
tation. So it depends on your point 
of view. 

BW: Well, now, here you are stuck 
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Better job understanding 
CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS 


Build profitable team spirit for your business , 
2 ee Show your employees the “how” 
and “why” of their jobs . . . teach better 
shop techniques speedily .. . with 

BELL & HOWELL FILMOSOUND PROJECTORS. 





























Bell & Howell 
Announces 







NEW SINGLE-CASE FILMOSOUND 


New streamlined, compact 16mm pro- 
jector, weighs only 3514 Ib. including 
built-in 6” speaker. Has both sound and 
silent speeds, and stops for stills. UL ap- 
proved. Built-in speaker can be removed 
and placed near screen; larger speakers 
available for audiences of any size. With 
traditional B&H quality throughout, a 
greater value than ever—now only 


$399.50 


NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND, 16mm sound 
or silent projector specially designed for 
sizable audiences, indoors or out. UL 
approved. Separate 8’ or 12” speaker. 
With 8’ speaker, now only $474.50 


GUARANTEED FOR UFE. During life of prod- 
‘uct, any defects in workmanship or ma- 
terials will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 


NEW LOW PRICES 














SOUND MOTION PICTURES can give speed and 
pointed direction to your program for stepping 
up plant efficiency, trimming your production 
costs. For motion pictures can teach over-all job 
understanding—and develop job enthusiasm— 
faster and more effectively than any other 
medium. 


Filmosound ... easy to use, versatile, and proved 
dependable . . . assures you maximum projector 
efficiency for every use you make of films. 


It is this assured performance, in fact, that so 
many business firms cite as their major reason for 
insisting on Bell & Howell motion picture equip- 
ment. The engineered superiority and the preci- 
sion excellence B&H builds into every camera 
and projector mean... 


vx No wasted appointments 

yx No disappointed audiences 

¥ Greatest protection for films 

¥ Really low cost-per-hour operation 


ENDURANCE TEST IS NEW PROOF. As extra proof 
of outstanding B&H dependability, a Filmosound 
Projector was taken at random from stock and, 
using film, set into operation on our laboratory 
test stand. It has now run 1600 hours with no 
time lost for repairs. 

For full information on how motion pictures can 
work for you... how Filmosound can make them 
work hardest . . . write Bell & Howell Company, 
7116 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


PRECISION-MADE 





Since 1907 the Lerges? Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 














lf you ask ne, 
{ this place ts 
00 noisy! 














( Ifyou ask us, 
ou need a 
FIBRETONE ceiling ! 






SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise- quieting 
Fibretone, ‘‘the ceiling with a hundred thousand noise traps’’ 


@ Tells how Fibretone acoustical panels, 
with their ingenious noise traps, he!p you 
get rid of irritating, unnecessary noise 
—noise that reduces personal efficiency 
in business and industry. Ask for Fibre- 
tone brochure. Johns-Manville, Dept. 
BW-8, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 












J-M Fibretone Ceilings are installed by 
Johns-Manville and by J-M Approved 
Acoustical Contractors to assure you 
the utmost in noise-quieting benefits. 


Johns-Manville 











“Over the long pull dependability is what 
counts. Railroad services are dependable” 


with competition from, as you say, 
more or less subsidized forms of trans- 
portation. Can you defend yourself 
by improvement of service? A lot of 
large users of truck transportation 
think they can get faster service with 
trucks. 

WOODRUFF: Well, let’s look at 
it this way. Less than 10% of the 
freight business of a railroad is 
this package freight, less-than-carload 
freight. 

BW: In terms of income? 

WOODRUFF: It’s about 10% in 
income and around 2% or 3% in ton- 
nage. It’s important, but frankly it’s 
window dressing. We try to handle 
this less-than-carload freight speedily 
because the carload freight is apt to 
move over the lines that handle the 
less-than-carload. The main job of a 
railroad is to handle heavy freight, 
carload freight, bulk freight, long-dis- 
tance freight. There is a lot of com- 
ment about speed, but over the long 
pull dependability is what counts. Now 
railroad services in general are de- 
pendable. 

BW: Are they so dependable in 
point of time? 

WOODRUFF: Yes, this is what I 
mean... in point of time. A shipper 
wants dependable delivery. He is more 
interested in getting his shipments at 
a certain time rather than the length 
of time it took to make delivery. 

BW: You compete with water trans- 
port on speed? 

WOODRUFF: That is an interest- 
ing point. The same people who talk 
about speed with relation to trucking 
yet will ship by water every chance 
they get, for the reduction in rate. 

Of course, right now I think it’s 
only fair to say that in a declining 
economy, when people are buying from 
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Blast Furnace Casting 


AS GOOD AS THE STEEL “ _\ SSH 


from which they are drawn 


Open Hearth 


S 
THE experience ofnearly50 _* 
years in producing Youngstown © 
Steel in grades and analyses to = 
meet our customers’ most exact- g@ 
ing requirements is your best in- 2 
surance of the high quality of 
Youngstown Cold Finished Bars. 


COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY STEEL BARS 
THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY ~ 











ANOTHER Gypservice STORY 





BACKSTAND BELT GRINDING OPERATION removes 
high-spotsand roughnesson thisaluminum frame. 
This is one of several high-speed finishing oper- 
ations installed by “3M” Methods Engineers. 


GOODFORM* ALUMINUM TILTING SWIVEL CHAIR is 
part of the handsome and popular line of metal 
office equipment manufactured by The General 
Fireproofing Company of Youngstown, Ohio. 


Fast, smooth finish for metal frames 
with belt grinding 


Before GOODFORM* aluminum _ surfacesofmetals, plasticsand glass. 
chairs were first produced over The job is done with a continuous 
fifteen years ago, The General Fire- abrasive belt running over a con- 
proofing Company consulted ‘““3M’’ tact wheel especially designed for 
Methods Engineers on the best your particular finishing job. 
grinding and finishing techniques. 3M Methods Engineers super- 
These Belt Grinding installations yise belt grinding installations 
are still giving good service for this which are tailor-made for your op- 
company—one of hundredsof firms erations, and give you regular in- 
which use the “3M” method. spection services—at no cost to you! 

3M Belt Grinding is a fast, Ask us for complete information 
tested method for puttingsmoother on this modern production aid. No 
finishes on either flat or contoured obligation. Rea liens Cie. 


Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


olso makers of “Scotch” pressure-sensitive tapes,‘ ‘Scotchlite”, “Und I,“ 3M" Adhesi 








Please send me a copy of your 
booklet ‘‘Step Up Production”’. 


[| Please send a 3M Methods Engi- 
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General Export: OUREX ABRASIVES CORP, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN OUREX ABRASIVES LTO., Brantford, Ontario 








“We hire men and they want to become 
vice-presidents in a couple of years” 


hand to mouth, they order today and 
want it tomorrow, and they'll take 
any way of getting it quickly. We're 
in abnormal times right now. 

BW: You were saying that you have 
another increase in labor costs coming 
up. Does it look to you as if that were 
going to be an indefinitely continuing 
thing . . . that your labor costs will 
keep going up? 

WOODRUFF: Depends upon what 
course the economy of the country 
takes. Railroad men never have been 
out in front in asking for wage in- 
creases. They have always followed the 
crowd. When steel men got 154 cents 
and auto workers got 184 cents, then 
the rail men wanted 184 cents. They 
came along afterwards; they have never 
set the pace. They have just now re- 
ceived their third-round increase. 

Over the years the railroad labor cost 
has been 60% of gross railroad ex- 
penses. It varies from 59% to 63%, 
and right now it’s just about 6047. 

BW: Switching ground a little bit, 
Mr. Woodruff—as you sit here, the 
man responsible for what the Eric 
needs to be doing and what its prob- 
Iems are—what do you find are the 
things you spend most of your time 
thinking about? 

WOODRUFF: I’m spending most 
of my time trying to acquaint our own 
employees with the economic facts of 
life. I’m trying to interest other people 
in the country in the decision they're 
going to have to make as to what's 
going to happen to the transportation 
industry. It’s going to be a decision 
to be made by the American people 
—the customers—as to whether we're 
going down the road to statism or not. 

BW: There’s the matter of the 
capacity of the railroads. That was a 
big issue during the’ war; then for a 
little while after the war the railroads 
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The The Past-Performance Test 


Say “Ah” Test No one ever hires a person without applying the ‘“Past- 
Performance” test. ‘What have you done?” .. . ‘What 


SB Some businessmen have ig your background . . . your education?” ... “What are 


found it wise to use a your qualifications?” . . . “Where have you worked be- 


thorough physical check fore This, indeed, is good business. 
up to determine the 
health of prospective 
workers. 


The Square-Peg-in-the- 
Round-Hole Test 


Newer, and of growing significance, is 
the aptitude test. Not content with 
past-performance and health tests, 
businessmen find that scientifically 
planned aptitude tests are most help- 
ful in finding the right man 
for the right job. 






















The Round-Can-on-the-Square-Wall Test 


How many square feet of solid coverage 
can you get from a round can of paint? 

Let’s not guess. It is better to test. 

Paints, like ar differ greatly. A gallon 
of one paint will cover more square feet 
than a gallon of another. Some paints go on 
faster and easier. Some look better and last 
longer. So test, brother, test. 
ake a gallon of Barreled Sunlight, thin 
properly, and put itona wall. See how much 
it covers ... how well it covers. Check how 
fast it goes on. Notice how bright and clean 
it looks after drying. Then, do the same with 
a gallon of any other good — Compare 
the results . . . in terms of coverage, ap- 
pearance and painting time. You'll see how 
true it is that Barreled Sunlight will give you 
a better-looking, longer-lasting interior 
paint job for less money than any other paint 
on the market. 

Let’s talk it over. Write and our represent- 
ative will call. 


U. S$. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
-H Dudley St., Providence, R.!. 


Barreled Sunlight 
Finis 






























in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there’s @ Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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1200 tons structural steel. 


Send Your Plans 
and 
Specifications 


to us for estimating 


on the fabricating and 


erection of 


the structural steel 


62 


International Harvester Parts Depot, St. Paul, Minn., 









CO Airport Structures 
Industrial Field Houses 
Buildings CO 
@ Office Buildings C Setivne 
Additions to Existing 
C Hospitals 


Structures 
Just check your project. Our engineering 
experts will suggest new ec for fab- 
rication and erection. 





Allied service combines skill, experience, and 
complete mechanical facilities under unified 
direction. Expert engineers and craftsmen blend 
talents toward precision fabrication, sound 
riveting and welding, and due-date erection. At 
Allied no bottlenecks choke your building's 
growth ... tripli quip t in our three 
plants prevents that. Constant supervision as- 
sures strict fidelity to specifications. We cordially 
invite consultation on your next project. 





KER DRIV 
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were buying cars heavily. Lately there 
has been some talk that car orders 
are falling. Are you still in the market 
for cars? 

WOODRUFF: No, there are plenty 
of cars in the country now. We've 
received delivery of 1,800 new cars 
this year, and we have no thought of 
buying any more—there are plenty of 
cars. 

BW: Do you find any feeling among 
younger men that railroading is no 
industry for young men to get into, 
that advancement is slow—is that some- 
thing you have to contend with? 

WOODRUFF: We hire men and 
they want to become vice-presidents in 
a couple of years. But we are not 
having any trouble in getting the right 
kind of men now. 

BW: You don’t find that the men 
coming out of engineering schools feel 
that if they go into electronics, say, or 
highways, or manufacturing — they'll 
have a quicker future ahead of them 
than if they go into the railroad? 

WOODRUFF: Well, I think you 
ought to look at it this way: When I 
was in college +5 or more years ago, 
there were many more men railroad- 
minded than there are now. Percent- 
agewise, there are not nearly so many 
of the total graduating class that are 
trying for railroad jobs as there were 
45 years ago, but there are enough. 

BW: Good ones? 

WOODRUFF: There are enough; 
yes, there are good ones. They are 
largely men who have a railroad back- 
ground, second generation men or third 
or maybe more. 

BW: Railroading is becoming an 
hereditary occupation? 

WOODRUFF: That’s right; we have 
many third and fourth generation men. 

BW: Suppose we grant that truck 
competition will stay with us; just 
what future do you see for the rail- 
toads with respect to earnings? Just 
what do you make of this jigsaw puzzle 
of competition, increase of rates, and 
loss of revenue? Where does it all lead 
to in the future? 

WOODRUFF: That is the $64 

question. The users of transportation, 
the investors, leading politicians, as 
well as the railroads themselves are 
asking this same question. A prominent 
Washington politician told me a 
month ago that we have got to find 
the answer or the railroads will be 
under government domination in five 
years. 
* It is essential that railroads be main- 
tained under private ownership; other- 
wise they'll be used as a guinea pig for 
social statism as has happened in other 
countries. Transportation has always 
been taken over by socialists as a first 
step. If the railroads can be preserved 
under private ownership, then other 
industry will be relatively safe. 
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A.0.Smith Builds ELECTRIC MOTORS 


for hundreds of products, including 
LeBlond Regal Lathes 










7 





7 


7 If you are seeking improved per- 

formance in your product... if you 

7 require special characteristics in your 

i“ power component, in custom-built or 

4 standard electric motors . . . consult 
7 the A. O. Smith man. 





He offers you the complete facilities 
of the research and engineering staff at A. O. Smith, where 
research has long been “big business,” to help integrate 
electric-motor design with your product design. 

LeBlond Regal Lathes are a typical example of this 
A. O. Smith service. ; 
LE BLOND REGAL LATHES, products of R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, meet machine-shop de- 
mands for extreme versatility, dependability, and reason- 
able cost for medium-duty turning conditions. Pictured 
is the 17” Regal Lathe, an 8-speed, geared -head, 8’- bed 
machine, fitted, in this model, with an electric brake. 
A. ©. SMITH ELECTRIC MOTOR for the LeBlond Regal 
Lathe is an open, 2-hp motor, 1800 rpm, 220/440 v., 60 
\ cycle, 3 phase, frame 224. Pre-lubricated ball bearings 
are self-protected from shop dirt and dust. 


Ask the A.O. Smith man about electric motors 


Waite OR for both special and standard uses 
BULLETIN NO. EM-152 \ 





24-HOUR 
MOTOR SERVICE 


To more than 200 authorized 
service stations, A. O. Smith 
Product Service Division pro- 
vides fast, low-cost electric- 
motor service, on a 24-hour, 
off-the-shelf basis. Factory 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 





A. ©. Smith Corporation * New York * Boston * Clevelend - 
Atlanta * Chicago * Detroit * Milwaukee * Houston * Tulsa Service Branches and Ware- 
Delles * Denver © Seattle * Los Angeles * San Francisco houses at Union, N. J., 
Moter Export Department: 13 East 40th St., New York 16 Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles. 
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YOUR GARAGE BILLS MEASURED 
IN TEN-THOUSANDTHS 
OF AN INCH 


Better fits reduce ghotor repairs. Today 
most pistons, kshafts, connecting 
rods, and other @pjor fast moving parts 
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th. Result?—smoother, 
quieter, longe and more econom- 
ical operatio 
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DAYTON 1, onio, U.S.A. 











Cleveland’s 





B. Earl Puckett (right). 


MARKETING 


“ghost store” has been resurrected by Allied Stores Corp.’s president . . . 





With two other stores, under E. Perkins McGuire (left), it’s a... 


Dept. Store—Specialty Store 


An Allied Stores Corp. retailing idea gets a tryout in 
Cleveland. The idea: Combine department-store convenience and 
efficiency with specialty-store service and prestige. 


In Cleveland, Allied Stores Corp. has 
begun a novel merchandising experi- 
ment. It has bought almost a solid 
block of retail facilities—three specialty 
stores and a “ghost building’’—and has 
set them up as a complete department 
store. 

The striking feature is this: 


Each 
4 





store operates as an individual unit, 
maintaining its specialty-shop identity. 
e@ Heavy Stake—Allicd has bet about 
$15-million that this is the right way 
to operate its giant new marketplace. 
That’s roughly the amount of moncy 
the company has laid out in buying and 
refurbishing its properties. ‘This week, 
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after totting up sales volume for the 
first two wecks of operation (plus the 
new charge accounts it has garnered) 
Allied has decided that its money is 
riding the right horse. 

The properties that Allied picked up 
include: the 40-year-old Lindner Co. 
(women’s wear), the 71-year-old W. B. 
Davis Co. (men’s wear), and Sterling 
& Welch (home furnishings). All are 
old and respected Cleveland stores. 

In addition, Allied acquired the 
“ghost building” that once housed the 
Higbee department store. About 21 
years ago, when Higbee moved to new 
quarters on Cleveland’s Public Square, 
the building became vacant; it stayed 
that way until this year. 

@An Old Dream—B. Farl Puckett, 
president of Allied, says his company 
has wanted to move into the block for 
15 years. The purchase of the Lindner 
Co., the womens’ wear outfit, played a 
key part in starting the whole project. 

About a year ago, Bonwit-Teller ac- 
quired the lease on the building then 
occupied by Lindner (which is not in 
Allied’s city block). About the same 
time, Lindner’s president and one 
other top executive were killed in a 
plane crash. Lindner stockholders, with- 
out experienced leadership, and faced 
with finding new quarters, sold out to 
Allied. Allied then bought the Higbee 
building and moved Lindner into it. 
Then it bought up the adjacent stores 
and prepared to get into operation. 

The opening of the new store (and 

the expansion of nearby Halle Bros. 
Co.) definitely split Cleveland’s down- 
town shopping area into two sections. 
One is uptown, centering around Halle’s 
and the new Allied stores; the other 
is grouped around the Public Square. 
Department stores near the Public 
Square have some advantages. For one 
thing there are more of them; also, all 
public transportation uses the Square 
as the downtown terminus. Offsetting 
the transportation angle to some extent, 
however, are the better parking facili- 
ties in the uptown area. 
e Basic Tenet—The idea of continuing 
to operate the Lindner, Davis, and 
Sterling & Welch units as specialty 
stores (under two names, Lindner-Davis 
Co. and Sterling & Welch) reflects a 
basic tenet of Allied’s merchandising 
philosophy: When you acquire a store, 
you buy it because it’s a good money- 
making unit, well integrated into the 
community. ‘Therefore, you should 
maintain its local character, traditions, 
services. 

In the casé of Allied’s Cleveland 
stores, the company decided to open 
up the walls between the stores so shop- 
pers could get from one to another 
casily. But the shopper, says Puckett, 
knows when she walks through that 
she is going into a different store. 
What Allied wants, says Puckett, is 
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is made 
STILL MORE 


USEFUL 
when 


ENTA- 


chlorophenol 


OTEC 


THE MAN WHO TAKES WOOD FOR GRANTED 
IS MAKING A MISTAKE! 

Modern forestry practice, superior fabri- 
cating methods and enlightened chem- 
istry have all succeeded in making wood 
a better-than-ever building material. 


A significant, almost revolutionary, 
development is the chemical PENTA- 
chlorophenol—the clean wood preservative. 
PENTA protects wood from decay and 
termites. It can multiply two, three and 
four times the life of wood and wood 
products. In addition, a water repellent 


Specify lumber that's 
ENTA-DROTECTED 
chierophiensi 


against decay and termites 





solution containing PENTA is available 
which gives wood greater dimensional 
stability and minimizes checking. 

Thus, factory flooring, for which wood 
proves an ideal material, can now last 
two and three times longer than before, 
saving expensive replacement costs. 

Remember, wherever wood is used it 
will pay you to consider using PENTA- 
PROTECTED Woop! For additional infor- 
mation write Dow, Dept. PE 178. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


chloraphenol 














why not put the motor down there too? 


i 





This thought-provoking question led Byron 
Jackson to develop the revolutionary Sub- 
mersible Pump—a centrifugal pump close- 
coupled to a mercury-sealed, oil-filled motor. 
The entire unit operates completely 
submerged in the well. No pump house is 
needed. Noise is eliminated. Suitable to any 
well site. These important advantages result 
from thinking ahead in pump design, 
determining fluid-handling problems with 
exactness, and translating these hydraulic 
theories into practical, pumping installations. 


SINCE 1872, Byron Jackson has pioneered 
the application of centrifugal pumps... 
solved fluid-handling problems throughout 
the world ... and grown in stature by virtue 
of the BJ way of doing business: “to send out 
a thoroughly good article, such as will insure 
the order being repeated.” 

Byron Jackson designs, builds, and installs 
every type of centrifugal pump for city, 
farm, and industrial requirements. Write 
today for an illustrated bulletin describing 
pumps to fit your needs. 


Byron Jackson Co. 


Since 1872 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


Offices and dealers in principal cities 
Byron Jackson Co. manufactures centrifugal 


pumps, oil well tools, oil field specialties, and 
performs many technical oil field services. 


Pump Division @ Oil Tool Division 
Patterson-Ballagh Division e BJ Service Division 


PLANT LOCATIONS: 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania @ 


66 





Los Angeles, California 
Fresno, California 


7\ 




















built-to-last 
PUMPS 


@ Houston, Texas 





to combine the advantages of depart- 
ment-store and specialty-shop operation. 
Thus, although Allied’s stores in Cleve- 
land will be headed by E.. Perkins Mc- 
Guire, as chairman of the board and 
managing director (picture, page 64), 
cach store will still have its own gen- 
eral manager who will continue to 
operate his unit as a specialty shop. 

e Specialty Appeal—Specialty stores al- 
ways have better sales techniques than 
department stores, Puckett thinks. They 
are more individual in character than 
a department store, which is essentially 
a mass operation. Sales people in 
specialty shops tend to become experts 
in their particular lines. And cus- 
tomers respect the authority of a store 
that concentrates on certain types of 
merchandise. 

Under Allied’s setup, departments 
like personnel and advertising, there- 
fore, will be handled separately by 
specialists in each store. ‘The over-all 
management will handle matters of 
joint concern to the three stores. 
© Keep It As It Was—Allied has always 
tried to maintain the character and 
traditions of the stores it takes over. 
For that reason, there is little uni- 
formity among the stores that make 
up the mammoth chain. (Allied was 
second only to May Department Stores 
in department-store chain sales volume 
last vear.) They run the gamut from 
small to large, from class stores carrying 
high-priced merchandise to basement- 
type operations specializing in inexpen- 
sive, low-end goods. 

Sometimes, of course, you don’t get 
a store through outright purchase—you 
may build it yourself, from the ground 
up. In that case, says Puckett, you try 
to tailor the store to fit the community. 

Once a store is in operation, Allied 

starts to streamline it. That is one of 
the main functions of Allied’s staff of 
500 people. They include, for example, 
some 2% architects and store planners; 
15 to 20 specialists in paperwork pro- 
cedures; many personnel specialists. 
e Mass Purchasing—You might think 
that this kind of operation would make 
it hard for Allied Purchasing Corp., 
Allied’s subsidiary merchandise buying 
company, to buy goods that would fit 
many or most of Allied’s stores. Puckett 
says, however, that 50% to 80% of 
the merchandise carried is the same in 
all department stores. It’s the other 
20% to 50% of the merchandise that 
sets the tone of the store. 

Hence, Allied’s buying office can 
supply its stores with a considerable 
amount of merchandise—but the stores 
supplement this with purchases of their 
own. 

e Expansion—While the Cleveland unit 
represents an Allied expansion, the com- 
pany has no pattern for expansion as 
such. Puckett doesn’t feel that there 
is ever a time to buy or a time not to 
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Quite a while ago covered wagons were the taxis 

-.and buses and autos and streetcars of Texas all 
rolled into one. Texas has come a long way since then 
to become one of the greatest, most modern states in 
the country... with many claims to fame and fortune. 
This great progress is aptly symbolized in the new 
“covered wagon” illustrated above. It is actually a trailer 
type substation used by the Dallas Power and Light Com- 
pany for emergencies and for operating when changing 
transformers ...a trouble shooter for the power system 
upon which progress depends in today’s electrical world. 
In Texas—Wisconsin—Oregon or West Virginia— 
everywhere —the progress of electrical service is forti- 


fied with dependable, efficient Wagner Transformers. 


There's a MEH covered wagon in Texas 





DALLAS POWER and LIGHT CO. tractor type 
emergency substation uses Wagner 100 kvo 
Transformers. Wagner Transformers are nation- 


ally known for their excellent 
performance records, and 
uphoid the Wagner repu- 
tation for dependability 
earned during 58 years of 
designing and building dis- 
tribution and power trans- 
formers. 


Wogner engineers are quali- 
fied to specify the correct 





transformer for your requirements. Consult the 
nearest of our 29 branch offices or write us. 


Wagner Electric Grpora 


tion 


6469 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST.LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. 








150% 


~~” 
more work 


with FLOOR-VEYOR 


Increase man hour output! Employees do 2 to 3 times 

the work with a Rapistan’ interfloor power belt conveyor. 

And that means substantial reductions in handling costs! 

Floor-Veyor often saves over $5,000 a year — more 
than 6 times the cost of the unit itself! 

Here’s a typical example of the way Floor-Veyor cuts manpower 
costs and increases efficiency: At the DeVoe & Reynolds Company, 
Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, a 5-man crew formerly moved materials into 
storage at the rate of 900 lbs. per man hour. With Floor-Veyor, the 
same crew now moves 2,253 lbs. per man hour —a 150% increase in 
work per man hour! 

Floor-Veyor is just one of the many Rapistan Material Flow 
gravity and power conveyors designed to cut manpower costs. You 
choose whatever you need: SINGLE SECTIONS of aluminum or steel 
gravity conveyor in 5’ or 10’ lengths, 45° or 90° curves..... 
POWER UNITS for horizontal and inclined operation .....a 
COMPLETE SYSTEM of gravity and power conveyors for continuous, 
multifloor material flow. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY of rapiSTAN MATERIAL FLOW AT WORK! 
See how carloading was cut from 80 to 8 man hours . . . how a processor saved 
$200 a week .. . how unloading costs were cut from $17.10 to $1.90 per car... 
'//and how Rapistan equipment can work for you. Mail the coupon below — today! 


*T. M. 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC., 30 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Rapiilan 
Manufacturers of 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT 
ea 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 














NAME TITLE. 
FIRM. 
STREET. 
CITY. ZONE STATE. 
PTI errr rrr ee 





CONVEYORS: POWER OR GRAVITY 











buy. You buy a store as a long-range 
proposition, he says; therefore you only 
buy if it looks like a money-maker. 

Branch stores are another field in 

which Allied has no hard-and-fast plan. 
In big cities with bad traffic and a de- 
centralized population, branch stores are 
one answer to the problem of selling 
goods. But decentralized retailing obvi- 
ously doesn’t fit into a centralized 
community. A decision to crect a 
branch store, says Puckett, is made only 
where the geography, terrain, size, and 
transportation facilities of the city call 
for it. 
e Financing—Allied has made one shift 
in its policy of financing store proper- 
ties: It now operates its own real estate 
company, Alstores Realty Co. A few 
years ago, Allied was one of the pioneers 
in the sell-it-to-someone-else-and-lease- 
it-back technique (B\W—Apr.17'48,p96). 
Its first big sale of store properties took 
place in 1945, when it sold several 
stores to Union College. But now 
Allied is doing things differently. 

Allied formed Alstores as a subsidiary 
company, then exchanged some of its 
store properties for stock in Alstores. 
Alstores then went to various lending 
agencies—insurance companies. banks— 
and mortgaged the properties. Right 
now, Puckett says this is a cheaper way 
to get monev than by selling the prop- 
erties and leasing them back. 

Allied isn’t stuck on—or stuck with 
—its plan. When money from the 
mortgage market tightens up, Allied 
will probably go back to its other fi- 


nancing scheme. 


It Is Getting Tougher 
To Collect Bills 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
having more trouble these davs collect- 
ing their bills. A survey published last 
week by the Credit Research Founda- 
tion, affiliate of the National Assn. of 
Credit Men, finds that past-due ac- 
counts are currently running about 
7.5%. A year ago, the average was only 
5.5%. 
e New Customers—An increasing pro- 
portion of these past-due bills are from 
new customers. About 54% of the 
credit executives polled by the founda- 
tion said that the percentage of new ac- 
counts in the slow-pay category has in- 
creased in the last three months. 

Credit men are getting more cautious. 
The survey found that about one-third 
of the credit executives surveyed are 
turning over past-due bills for collection 
sooner than they did three months ago. 
e Less Discounting—Not so many cus- 
tomers are able to take advantage of 
cash discounts. The number of custom- 
ers who discount their bills is 10% less 
than it was a vear ago. 
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Cuts shipping costs — 





reduces damage in transit! 


Now—give your product better protection 
—save money—and deliver a more pre- 
sentable package. KIMPAK is so easy to 
apply, it saves dozens of man-hours in 
the packaging operation. Soft, resilient, 
flexible—KIMPAK adds little to the ship- 
ping weight. And so efficient, that 
complaints and rejects due to damage 
enroute are rare. 

KIMPAK is versatile. Buy it in rolls, 
sheets or pads to suit your convenience. 
There's a specification to meet every re- 
quirement of the Four Basic Methods of 


VISIT OUR BOOTHS Nos. 159 and 160 at the Industrial 
Packaging Exposition, Convention Hall, Detroit, Mich- 


igan, October 4-6, 1949 


Kimpak 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTAIES 


CREPED WADDING en 


°T. M. Reg. U.S. & Can. Pat. Off. 





Interior Packaging . . . Surface Protection, 
Flotation Packaging, Blocking and Brac- 
ing, Absorbent Packaging. At your first 
Opportunity, test KIMPAK “Float Packag- 
ing’’—and save! 


PLEASE ACCEPT THIS FREE BOOKLET 


“Float Packaging” will help you improve your 
packaging methods ... and it’s available to you 
at no cost. For your copy, simply call or write 
your local distributor, listed in the classified 
phone book under Packaging Materials, Shipping, 
Wadding, Packing Equipment and Supplies, or 
Shipping Room Supplies. Or use the coupon below. 





Thick cushioning blanker of 
KIMPAK is laid over top of cabi- 
net and down sides. 









Kraft bag is pulled over the 
KIMPAK cushioning and down 
to the base. 
















ee 





Corrugated head cap and the 
sides of wire-bound crate are 
placed in position. 





Completed shipping package 
affords protection from dam- 
age to surface of cabiret. 


All photographs courtesy of Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 





Neenah, Wisconsin 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 









BW-849 





Please send me free, the illustrated KIMPAK packaging guide. 
Name....... , 
Firm.. : senaeed 
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The Straight-line Approach 
to Recovering 


no blind alleys 


if you recognize the problem for what if 
is, an engineering job for specialists. 
True, when it comes to equipment, Buell’s 
exclusive van Tongeren ‘Shave-Off’ gives 
the Buell Cyclone System unique advantage. But in the fundamen- 
tal engineering, in the analysis of your dust into its fractional 
components of graded micron sizes, and in the sizing of equip- 
ment for maximum performance—at this stage Buell engineering 
service is invaluable. No cost or obligation is involved . . . because 
we build only tailored-to-measure installations, we sell by engi- 
neering the job from the ground up. Let us send you our 32-page 
- brochure, ‘Engineered Efficiency’, as a general introduction. 
Write: Buell Engineering Co., 70 Pine Street, Suite 5005, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 


Manufacturing in the United States and Canada for shipment throughout North and South America. 
70 











Imported Liquor 
Foreign whiskies are 
piling up in U. S. warehouses. 
Domestic four-year olds are 
giving more competition. 


Liquor importers are having their own 
kind of inventory trouble these days. 

Scotch, Canadian, and Irish whiskies 

are piling up in U.S. Bureau of Cus- 
toms bonded warehouses faster than 
they're flowing into wholesale and retail 
channels. 
e Customs Figures—During the first 
four months of the year, some 2.2-mil- 
lion gal. of Scotch arrived in this coun- 
try. That was an increase of 5% over 
last year. But not all this whisky moved 
into wholesale and retail channels; a 
good share of it stayed in the duty-free 
customs warehouses. All told, tax-paid 
imports came to only 1.9-million gal.— 
a drop of 16% from 1948. 

That holds for Canadian whisky, too. 
Arrivals during the first four months 
came to 1.8-million gal., a 20% increase 
over 1948. But tax-paid withdrawals 
reached only 1.3-million gal., a 7% de- 
cline. 

Imports of Irish whisky, though never 

large (50,000 gal. in 1948), have like- 
wise been hit by a sharp drop in tax 
payments. 
e The Difficulties—Of course, part of 
the trouble is simply that all liquor sales 
—imported and domestic alike—have 
dropped off (BW —Mar.26'49,p80). But 
on top of this, the imported whiskies 
suffer an added difficulty: They are get- 
ting increasingly stiffer competition as 
larger supplies of four-year-old straight 
and bonded domestic whiskies come on 
the market. 

Even so, Scotch distillers are confi- 
dent that they can hold Scotch con- 
sumption in the U.S. at 3-million cases 
(about 7-million gal.) a year. And the 
British government is doing everything 
it can to support the dollar-earning 
power of Scotch whisky. 
eGovernment Aid—The government 
made dollars available here so that the 
Scotch Whisky Assn. could present its 
case before the Treasury Dept.’s labeling 
hearings last October. That investment 
paid off: Last month the Treasury Dept. 
tightened its ruling that U.S. distillers 
must not try to pass off “Scotch-type” 
whisky as the genuine Scotch product. 
The ruling now specifies that U.S. dis- 
tillers must not use Scottish names or 
devices on their labels lest this mislead 
consumers into thinking that the whis- 
ky is imported. 

In addition, the British government is 
helping its Scotch distillers to get sup- 
plies of bottles, labels, corks, etc., so 
that they can mect shipment dates. 
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VOICES OVER 
TELETALK ARE CLEAR 
AND RECOGNIZABLE... 













TELETALK 
PICKS UP 
YOUR VOICE 
FROM A 
DISTANCE OF 
20 TO 30 FEET 











TELETALK 


REACH ANY DEPARTMENT | rRits Your 


SWITCHBOARD 


OR INDIVIDUAL...INSTANTLY... [=e 


by voice! 


Genuine TELETALK installation costs only a few cents a day! 


















Let your voice do your “running around” between de- 
partments and individuals—but be sure you install 
“*Teletalk,” the universally approved intercommunica- 
tion system! “Teletalk” is the quality system that has 
won an unchallenged reputation for efficient operation, 
clarity of natural tone, and above all for trouble-free 
performance. ‘“Teletalk”’ construction is the best; there 
has been no stint of time, effort and skill in making it 
the outstanding product in its field. Consider the serv- 
ice required of an intercommunication system over a 
period of years and you'll find “Teletalk” one of the most 
economical to operate and maintain. 


**Teletalk” is available in a number of models; your local 
*Teletalk” dealer is thoroughly qualified to suggest the 
ideal installation to meet your exact requirements. 
You'll find him listed under “Teletalk” in your classi- 
fied telephone book. 

**Teletalk” intercommunication systems are distributed 
by Graybar Electric Company and by many independ- 


ent distributors on a nation-wide basis. 






WHEN YOU INSTALL TELETALK 
YOU GET LONG 
TROUBLE-PREE SERVICE 































ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 





Established 1909 


Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address 
“ARLAB” New York City 


“Where Quality ise 
Responsibility end Fair Dealing 
an Obligation” 














Although durable goods prices 
have risen 95% since 1933... 





















the price of Royal, the Worlds 
No.! Typewriter, has risen only... 


24-% 


1938 1949 
$115.50 list $142.50 list 


For better, faster more efficient work— 


Replace old typewriters 
now with new Royals 
....they’re a bargain! 

The 060 


GRAY WAGIC ROYAL 


Made By the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
*Combined price index for metals, metal products, and building materials, U S. Dept. of Labor 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Price protection is offered to dealers and 
distributors by still another company: 
Admiral Corp.’s guarantees are good for 
120 days. 
8 

Consumption of California wines dur- 
ing the first half of 1949 (54.7-million 
gal.) is up 4% over last year. June’s 
total of 8.1-million gal. made this the 
third highest June on record. 


e 
Western Auto Supply Co. is about to 
go in for furniture bearing its Westline 
label. The 2,490 stores owned or served 
by Western Auto will sell the new line 
through catalog departments. 

* 
Liquor prices may f° up a notch in New 
Hampshire and Ohio. The states’ con- 
trol boards are mulling over new price 
lists that would add $500,000 annually 
to New Hampshire’s liquor revenue, 
$8-million to Ohio’s. 

e 
Fair-trade violations are charged against 
40 New York City retailers by Beacon 
Wax Co. It is suing for $2-million. 


& 
Christmas-tree bulbs will be plentiful 
this year for the first time since before 


, the war. A big producer, G.E., is turn- 


ing them out in greater quantities than 
ever before. Major makers are holding 
the price line. 

8 


Spiegel’s net profits during the first half 
came to $837,394—25% under the 1948 
mark. ‘The mail-order house blames the 
drop on unsatisfactory sales in its 164 
retail stores. 

* 
Snow Crop Marketers has cut prices 2¢ 
to 7¢ on its frozen-food line by elimi- 
nating wholesalers. Distributors now 
deal directly with retailers; this cuts 
costs 18%, according to president J. L 
Moore. 

e 
Chain-store sales in July were down 
10.2% from July, 1948, according to a 
compilation by The New York Times. 
It covered 41 leading mail-order and 
chain-store companies. 

« 
A bargain basement with an inventory 
of $1-million at all times will be opened 
in September by Hearn’s Department 
Store, New York. The basement will be 
cash-and-carry, partially self-service. 

® 
Department-store sales throughout the 
nation in the weck ended Aug. 6 were 
13% behind sales in the same week of 
last year, the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported last week. 
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INOS... es 


a Oklahoma City had a beginning that is unique in American history. 
: Between noon and sundown on April 22, 1889, a city of 10,000 persons 
sprang into being along the banks of the North Canadian River. It was 
peopled by men and women who had made the ‘run’ when the land 
was thrown open to settlement by presidential proclamation. The growth 
of Oklahoma's civic-minded capital into a great livestock, oil and diversi- 
fied industrial center is shown by a modern skyline that includes the 
tallest office building in the southwest and 732 elevator installations — 
of which 568 are by Otis. 


























EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS. 


When astronomers on Palomar Mountain, California, use 

the world’s largest telescope, they reach skies a billion light-years 

away. Since light travels six trillion miles in one year, that means 

they reach out a little matter of 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles. 
You can’t say we didn’t help. The two Otis elevators that serve 

the building carry the astronomers the first 30 feet. 





SPANNING THE YEARS. 


Back in October 1944, Otis engineers started talking about 

tower elevators for a proposed bridge across the Passaic River at 

Newark, N. J. The elevators were to rise from the bridge to the tower-top 
machine rooms. In May of this year — after almost five years 

and many unavoidable delays — the Stickel Memorial Bridge was 

completed and opened to traffic. Moral: It’s never too soon to 

start talking about elevatoring. 





THE VANISHING AMERICAN. 


Antiquated hand-rope freight elevators, with accident-inviting 
gates, are fast becoming museum items. Modern Otis freight elevators 
have automatic controls and safety-interlocked elevator gates and 
hoistway doors that not only remove accident hazards 

but also reduce liability insurance rates. 





If you have a rope-operated freight elevator why not 
make it safe and efficient to operate with modern Double- 
Button Controls and Otis safety devices? 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 











IT ADDS UP TO 


nvenerty 


ABASH 


vice 
eiyol ul 


Trains daily between 


KANSAS CITY and ST. LOUIS 


Including 2 great, Diesel- powered 
streamliners ...one with thru cars 
to the West Coast. 


WAE 


Trains daily between 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


Trains daily between 


DETROIT and CHICAGO 


Trains daily link 


ST. LOUIS with 
DETROIT and TOLEDO 


Trains daily link 
ST. LOUIS with 
OMAHA and DES MOINES 





TOM M. HAYES 
Possenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 














Los Alamos’ Monopoly Pains 





Some concessions in New Mexico's atomic city fail, even 
when they operate under “ideal” conditions. Some paid too much 
forconcessions. Andcustomersare antagonistic, liketo buy elsewhere. 


Los Alamos merchants have about 
concluded that Utopia isn’t what it’s 
cracked up to be. 

A year ago, businessmen in New 
Mexico’s government-owned atomic city 
were all set. They figured they had a 
million dollars of sure local spending 
power a month to build on. Now those 
who sell the items that people ‘shop 
around” for—clothing, furniture, apphi- 
ances—find more than half the business 
is slipping through their fingers. 

e Ideal—Here’s why the setup on “the 
hill” looked nearly perfect (BW—Dec. 
18’48,p65): 

All private business in Los Alamos is 
run on a concession basis. This works 
out to be practically on a monopoly 
basis; AEC admits just so many stores 
or businesses of one type. 

All rentals are based on the volume of 
business done. 

Average earnings run high in Los 
Alamos—around $4,000 a year. 

Unemployment is just about un- 

known. As soon as one man gives up his 
job, the government gets another to 
take his place. 
e Failure—Yct AEC has had to hang out 
the “help wanted” shingle two or three 
times this year because a shop went out 
of business. The latest occasion was 
when the clothier concessionaire quit. 
“We're hill-happy. We've had enough,” 
he said. 

Why should businesses _ fail 

they have so many breaks? 
e Overbid—For one thing, some con- 
cessionaires paid too much for their 
monopoly. As one of them said, “We 
wrote our own ticket. If we thought 
the other fellow would bid 7% of his 
gross take for rental, we bid 8%.” 

A snack-bar operator bid 18% and 
folded. His successor is said to be pay- 
ing 10%. A supermarket operator failed 
because he didn’t have enough capital 
to keep his shelves well stocked. 

Furniture is a dead-end strect. As a 
furniture man said: “Once the Los Al- 
amos houses are furnished, they stay 
furnished. Tenants may leave, but the 
furnishings are passed on to the next 
renter. No one owns his home. The 
government is the landlord. 

e Trouble Spots—Here are some of the 
gripes that are fairly general: 

(1) The community-center plan, with 
all business arranged around a square, 
hasn’t worked out. Parking is outside 
the square. People have to walk as far 


when 


to do business as they would in a fairly 
crowded city. 


The result is less casual 








strolling about, less chance for window- 
shopping. 

(2) Los Alamos residents have a com- 
plex. They live under some restrictions 
and feel rather heavily regimented. So, 
with no competition for their consumer 
dollar, they look on every concession- 
aire as a monopolist. They think these 

“lucky” operators are all getting rich. 
They like to get off the hill when they 
can, and they do a lot of buying—even 
of groceries—at Santa Fe and Albuquer- 
que, 30 and 90 miles away, respectively. 
It’s said they do a lot of mail-order buy- 
ing. 

(3) Some concessionaires would like 
to renegotiate their contracts in the 
light of a year’s experience. ‘They are 
tied for three years to terms that were 
purely a shot in the dark. But if the 








Sales Idea Misfires 


Continental Baking Co., New York, put 
stickers on pennies to plug the penny-for- 


penny value of its bread. Then its sales- 
men-drivers distributed the coins to neigh- 
borhood grocers in New York and New 
Jersey, who gave the stickered pennies in 
change to customers. Last week, the N. Y. 
Federal Reserve Bank and the U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney's office told Continental it 
was illegal to use U.S. currency as an ad 
medium. The company didn’t think so, but 
it recalled the pennies and stopped its pro- 
motion anyway. 
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AEC does renegotiate, will that be fair 
to those who bid more realistically and 
lost their bid? 

(+) Cost of doing business is unex- 
pectedly high. All freight is brought in 
by a trucking company that is itself a 
concessionaire. Businessmen have to pay 
a premium to their help to get them to 
live in Los Alamos—or else pay for com- 
mutation for Santa Fe: Some workers 
have to commute because housing is 
still short on the hill—though new 
homes are going up fast. 

e Helps—AEC management is showing 
plenty of signs that it’s willing to help 
the situation. The most important step 
was to remove the former restrictions on 
total profits. Merchants now are _per- 
mitted to make all the money they can. 
AEC has eased regulations on individual 
signs. (At present, the theater is about 
the only concessionaire on the square 
with neons.) It is building more park- 
ing space near the square. 

e Bright Side—Actually, AEC people 
feel two or three failures aren’t abnor- 
mal for a boom city of 9,000 popula- 
tion, where personnel turnover is rather 
fast. On the whole, the concessionaires 
are doing well, especially in the service 
trades. Those in stationery, drugs, dry 
cleaning, oil and gas, garage service, 
bakery, beauty parlor, and bowling-alley 
business are probably getting more than 
they could expect in a community of 
open competition. 

And some concessionaires are down- 
right enthusiastic. Joe Heaston, presi- 
dent of the Heaston Cos. at Albuquer- 
que, who has a superservice station and 
garage at Los Alamos, said: “We're 
100% happy with the whole situation. 
Business is good. ‘The contractual setup 
is good. We've been treated with every 
consideration by the AEC officials.” 


COIN-METER SALES BOOM 


Coin-meter selling has defrosted the 
refrigerator market in most parts of the 
country (BW-—Jul.16’49,p41). ° Last 
week, the International Register Co., 
Chicago (Meter-Matic coin meters), re- 
= that sales ranging from 15 re- 
rigerators a day (by small dealers) to 
300 a day (by large dealers) are not un- 
usual. 

The meter plan enables stores to sell 
safely with no down payment. As long 
as the customer keeps ~— his daily 
quarter into the meter, the refrigerator 
will run. Stores using the plan have a 
regular conditional sales contract, to- 
gether with an agreement calling for a 
stipulated monthly payment 

During most meter sales campaigns, 
about 75% of the buyers start with 
the meter plan; 25% of these switch to 
the regular time plan, International re- 
aga Meter selling has been success- 
ully applied to other appliances; home 
freezers are doing exceptionally well. 
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} ERE IS A PART which costs $45.00 a thousand to make 
by conventiogal methods...cutting, milling, drilling, broach- 
ing and reaming. % 
Made in powder meta), it costs $11.04 per thousand, including 
, all items of overhead, suey as supervision, burden, depreciation, 
maintenance, floor space aif} power. 
The tolerance of the hole (Rgmed simultaneously with the body 
of the part) is + .0005, and thNjardness is Brinell C 50. 
Parts made from pow- * 
der metal can be designed * 
for such properties as high 
tensile strength, hardness, 
ductility, corrosion resis- 
tance, self-lubrication, con- 
trolled porosity, or a com- 
bination of several such 
factors. 
Stokes offers a complete 
advisory service on this 
profitable production 
method, including study 
of suitability of the part 


for powder metal production, 
design, powder selection, press 
selection and sintering. Send 
your parts or blueprints for free 
analysis and report. 


F.J. Stokes Machine Company, 
5956 Tabor Road, 


Philadelphia 20, Pa. FS) 


Stokes makes Vacuum and Special Processing Equipment, High 

Vacuum Pumps and Gages, Pharmaceutical Equipment, Indus- 

trial Tabletting and Powder Metal Presses, Plastics Molding 
Presses, Water Stills and Special Machinery, 
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How Banks’ Capital Ratios Dropped—And Why 


of Deposits 
in Cash 


Approx. Ratio % 
of Deposits to 


Capital Funds? and Governments 

Dec. 31, Jun. 30, Dec. 31, Jun. 30, 

Bank 1929 1949 1929 1949 

Bank of America (San Francisco)...... 10-12 18-1 25.0% ? 43.4% 

National City Bank (New York)....... 7-1 15-1 279 = 63.3 
Chase National (New York).......... 5-1 13-1 36.8 64.5 
Guaranty Trust (New York)........... 5-1 6-1 29.8 59.0 
Manufacturers Trust (New York)...... 5-1 16-1 31.6 72.5 
First National (Chicago)............. 7-1 141 24.1 63.8 
Continental Illinois (Chicago)......... 6-1 12-1 232 7 
Security-First National (Los Angeles).. 11-1 18-1 219 = 72.7 
First National (Boston)............... 7-1 1441 26.1 66.5 
Bankers Trust (New York)............ 6-1 9-1 28.9 60.2 
Chemical Bank (New York)....... coos OL 12-1 34.9 60.0 
Central Hanover (New York).......... 6-1 10-1 39.2 67.0 
Mellon National (Pittsburgh).......... 7-1 8-1 41.8 64.7 
National Bank of Detroit............. 24-1* 20-1 82.2% 74.0 
Irving Trust (New York)............. 5-1 9-1 33.9 65.2 
Bank of Manhattan Co. (New York)... 5-1 141 10.7 55.8 
Cleveland Trust (Cleveland).......... ll-1 20-1 21.4* 66.1 

All Federal Reserve Member Banks.... 6-1 14-15 ZT:2 | G57 * 


1 Capital funds include stock, surplus and undivided profits. 
3Dec. 31, 1936—earliest comparable figure. 
‘As of Dec. 31, 1948. 


bank's organization in present form. 
and “‘U. S. and other investments.” 


Bank Standard 


2 As of Dec. 31, 1930, soon after 
‘Ratio of cash 


Dies Off 


Old 1-for-10 capital-deposit ratio has been outmoded by 
growth of deposits and changes in assets.. Now Washington con- 
cedes that quality of management and assets is what counts. 


Officials of commercial banks—like 

those in any trade—have a lot of rule- 
of-thumb precepts to guide them. And 
in the prewar days probably none 
matched the revered standing of the 
]-for-10 capital-deposit ratio. 
e Government Pressure—Federal bank- 
ing officials hewed pretty close to the 
standard, too. Even during the war, 
when the rule had to go by the boards, 
they never forgot the maxim of $1 of 
capital for every $10 of deposits. De- 
spite the inflation of bank deposits, 
they plumped hard to bring it back. 

There was even talk in Washington 
of campaigns to force “undercapital- 
ized” banks to ‘voluntarily’ sell 
enough new stocks to bring back the 
old capital-deposit ratios. 

e Dead as a Dodo—To most com- 
mercial bankers, though, all _ this 
smacked of trying to force a size-8 shoe 
on a size-10 foot. For their money, 
the 1-for-10 rule was as dead as a dodo. 
No one could expect it to apply, they 


76 


said, now that the nature of deposits 
and assets had changed so much. 
Bankers weren't closing their eyes 
to the capital problem; they wanted to 
build up funds. But they wanted to 
do it in their own way—by retaining 
earnings, not by selling stock. 
e Washington Shift—That stand has 
finally begun to get some support in 
Washington. There has been a lot 
less talk lately about “inadequate cap- 
italization.”” In the last few weeks, 
a few government officials have even 
begun to agree publicly with the trade. 
Comptroller of the Currency Pres- 
ton Delano, for one, has admitted that 
capital-deposit ratios gencrally ‘“‘lack 
their old validity and justification as 
tools for bank supervision.” In a re- 
port to Congress on the state of the 
banking system, Delano wrote off the 
ratios as the victim of the “rapidly 
changing character of bank assets.” He 
said that his bureau is stressing ““com- 
petency of management and the vol- 









ume and quality of assets” as a guide 
to capital needs. 

® its Don’t Fluctuate—Banks 
have been able all along to find pretty 
sound footing for their stand. Several 
big factors in the picture today weren’t 
around when the old norm was a trade 
target. 

For one thing, bank deposits no 

longer fluctuate with the rise and fall 
of business. Over the last 20 years, 
the flow of gold into the country and 
government spending have had a much 
greater effect on deposits than the level 
of business. They hae been the main 
reason, bankers say, for the rise in de- 
posits of Federal Reserve member 
banks from $38-billion in 1929 to 
more than $121.3-billion in 1948. 
e Assets—These same two factors— 
gold and deficit financing—have radi- 
cally changed the makeup of bank as- 
sets, too. Over the last few years, ‘‘risk- 
less” assets—like cash and treasury bond 
holdings—have climbed way beyond 
the total of business loans. At times. 
they have made up as much as 79% 
of all the assets of member banks. 
Today, they probably run close to two- 
thirds—despite a drop in holdings of 
governments (BW —Jul.30’49,p60) and 
a rise in business loans. 

Mainly because of the change in 
assets, commercial banks haven’t wor- 
tied about the old capital-deposit stand- 
ard. They have said all along that it’s 
the quality of assets and management 
that really counts. 

@ Profit Angle—Some cynics have hinted 
that the recent reluctance of bank 
officials to sell additional stock to bring 
their capital-deposit ratios more in line 
with prewar standards has been due 
mainly to a selfish reason: an unwilling- 
ness to share today’s high earnings with 
any more stockholders than necessary. 

That may or may not have been true 
in some cases. But far more important 
has been another reason: the recent 
state of the bank stock market. 

For a long time now most bank stocks 

have been selling at levels sharply un- 
der their asset value. Any offerings of 
new shares, moreover, would have to be 
made at still lower prices to make them 
attractive for purchase. And most man- 
agements, after looking the situation 
over, have decided that such costly 
financing (and dilution of their present 
stockholders’ equity in the business) was 
simply not warranted since two-thirds, 
or more, of deposits were already pro- 
tected by their cash and government- 
bond holdings. 
e Strengthening—But even though 
banks have tackled the capital funds 
problem slowly (by retention of carn- 
ings), there has been a decided im- 
provement. At the end of 1948, each 
$14 of deposits was covered by $1 of 
capital funds. That compares with a 
1-for-17 ratio at the close of 1945. 
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Osgood Company’s power shov- 
els lift and swing with Torring- 
ton Spherical Roller Bearings 
handling the loads on reversing 
and hoisting drum shafts. 







Chicago's Canal Street Bridge swings each 3% million pound 
leaf on 4 Torrington Heavy-Duty Bearings. These special bear- 
ings save power, afford precise control, reduce maintenance. 





When a machine has heavy loads to lift, or tremendous pressures to 
apply, you'll find a Torrington Bearing best for the job. 

Torrington has had many years of experience in designing and ap- 
plying all major types of anti-friction bearings. Each Torrington 
Bearing is backed by performance records in every industry .. . the 
experience of specialists ... the precision skills of craftsmen . . . the 
finest materials, production methods and equipment. 

Your equipment too, will operate more reliably, give longer serv- 
ice, and require minimum maintenance attention if you specify 
Torrington Bearings. Our engineers will be glad to give you assist- 


: : Bee ey -Hlinoi Vs hot 
ance in solving your friction problems. Write us today. ee Sere 


strip mills at Gary are equipped 
with Torrington Roll Neck 
Bearings to handle high-pres- 
sure loads in roughing and fin- 


ishing stands, 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. ° Torrington, Conn, 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
of United States and Canada 





TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller © Tapered Roller © Straight Roller Needle ce Ball eo  Weedle Rollers 








































































We took the BOOKS 


wih UARCO 


—a simple, one-write system to replace the endless re- 
copying into ledgers. 

Take this company, a big insurance agency—it had 
mountains of books. Every payment on every policy 
takes (1) a bill to the customer, (2) an expiration 
notice, (3) a follow-up copy for the agent, and (4) an 
office record—formerly kept in ponderous ledgers. 

Then came UARCO combined forms—and out went 
the ledgers! Invoice, notice, follow-up, and record are 
now combined in one set... typed in one writing. The 
record copy, on heavy stock, goes straight to a simple 
file. No posting. No books! No fuss, no delay, no errors 
—think of the savings on tens of thousands of premiums! 

Better yet, think of the savings your own company 
can make with UARCO combined forms. No matter 
what its size, no matter what its field, UARCO will 
custom-design the best forms system for your business. 
No cost or obligation—just call your UARCO Repre- 
sentative, 


Business Forms 


TAY Cee 


OnP Ona 





UARCO INCORPORATED 
Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 





combined forms 








wut of BOOKKEEPING! N= 


Bookkeeping without books? Yes, there is such a thing : 











Total Tax Receipts 
Set Record in 1948 


The tax bill was at a new high in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments col- 
lected $54.5-billion, the Census Burcau 
reported last week, out of a national 
income of about $212-billion. That's 
$372 per person, which is also a record. 

Of the $372 per capita, about $274 
(73%) was paid to the federal govern- 
ment. 

Altogether, all government took in 
about $57.3-billion in fiscal 1948. About 
$2.7-billion of the extra income came 
from fees, services, and surplus prop- 
erty sales. The federal revenue, $40.8- 
billion, was up $3-billion from 1947 
figures. It was still well below the 1945 
peak of $43.4-billion. 

Here’s how government got _ its 
money: 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME taxes totaled about 
$19.8-billion, or more than one-third 
of all revenues. 

SALES and gross receipts taxes and cus- 
toms brought in $12.1-billion. That's 
a 7% gain over fiscal 1947. 

CORPORATE INCOME taxes produced 
$10.3-billion, about one-third below 
the 1945 peak. 

PROPERTY taxes took in $6.1-billion, of 
which $5.9-billion went to local gov- 
ernments, the rest to states. Revenue 
from this source was up 11% from 
fiscal 1947. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE taxes brought in over 


$3-billion. 


Competition Eases 
Auto Credit in Calif. 


Competition from the Bank of Amer- 
ica in California has forced Commercial 
Credit Corp. and C.1.T. Financial Corp. 
to offer more liberal instalment terms in 
that state on purchase of new and used 
cars. 

Although Regulation W expired June 
30, the big finance companies have been 
trying to maintain the regulation’s 
terms: one-third down and 21 months 
to pay. But the Bank of America has 
been offering Californians 30% down 
and 30 months to pay. That forced the 
others to follow suit. 

Last week, ‘Commercial Credit ad- 
mitted that it is also finding it ‘‘very 
difficult” to keep Regulation W’s terms 
in some other states, due to competition 
from banks and car dealers. But, so far, 
neither of the two companies has 
matched the 36-months-to-pay terms 
which are being offered by New York’s 
Industrial Bank of Commerce (BW — 
Jul.9°49,p28). 
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No matter how you travel... 
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made of light, strong Kaiser Aluminum! 


Topay, almost anywhere you go, you'll find more and more 
products made of Kaiser Aluminum. 


Whether it’s a kid’s wagon or a giant air transport, Kaiser 
Aluminum brings the advantages of lightness, strength, beauty, Permanente Metals 
complete freedom from rust. 


As a major supplier to American industry, Permanente Metals, oRGaSoe7 on 


producer of Kaiser Aluminum, has added one quarter of a billion 
pounds of this wonder metal to the nation’s annual production. e e 
Almost as much as the entire industry produced a decade ago. 
In achieving this, Permanente Metals has established a reputa- 1$er Uminum 
tion for consistent high quality ... and a record for dependable 


deliveries that is unsurpassed. Permanente Products Co., (pro- 
nounced Per-ma-nen-tee) 805 Kaiser Bldg., Oakland, Calif. 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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MALLORY VIBRATOR’S 


Contribution to the Mobile Telephone 


Thanks to the mobile telephone, the family doctor 
is always within reach of his patients. In emergencies, 
he can give directions over the phone as he speeds to 
the side of the stricken! 


As you check over the many uses for two-way radio 
and mobile telephones—in trucking, trains, shipping, 
police cars and ambulances—remember that it was a 
Mallory achievement, the Mallory Vibrator, that made 
possible this miracle. It also made possible your auto- 
mobile radio set. 


Mallory makes many other parts for modern electronic 
equipment, which though hidden from the user’s eye. 
perform vital services. Mallory supplies the indis- 


pensable parts—condensers, filters, resistors, controls, 
capacitors, relay switches, jacks, plugs and rectifiers— 
that make the miracles of modern electronics depend- 
able and practical. 


i the fields of electronics, electrochemistry, and 
metallurgy, Mallory has pioneered many new ways. 
The creative research, knowledge and experience that 
Mallory has amassed in more than three decades of 
pioneering stand ready now to assist manufacturers with 
design or production problems in these complex fields, 
You are invited to consult with our engineering staff. 
Their record for making so many new ideas work is 
strong evidence they can be of important assistance to you. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 

















FINANCE BRIEFS 





Foreign-government dollar issues slated 
to hit Wall Street soon: (1) $100- 
million of new Canadian bonds; (2) 
perhaps $100-million of Cuban bonds. 
And the Australian city of —— 
would like to refund a $6-million 54% 
dollar bond issue that falls due next 
April. 

2 
Business loans by commercial banks 
are slipping once more. They declined 
$60-million in the first week of August 
after their gain the week before—the 
first gain in seven months. On Aug. 
3 they totaled $12.8-billion. That was 
18% under last December’s record 
high, 12% under a year ago. 

o 
Branch offices of Massachusetts savings- 
and-loan associations must stay within 
15 miles of the home office. Gov. 
Dever has signed the bill restricting 
their activity (BW —Jul.16'49,p79). 

2 
Realty holdings of insurance companies 
rose 12% during the first half of 1949. 
The Institute of Life Insurance reports 
that commercial and industrial rental 
properties account for some 40% of 
_ the $1.2-billion total, renta! housing 

another 24%, farms less than 5%. 

° 
A Dallas insurance company—Rcpublic 
National Life Insurance Co.—has_pur- 
chased Chicago’s Alliance Life Insur- 
ance Co. for $3.6-million. Alliance 
stockholders will get a liquidating pay- 
ment of some $6 a share. 

® 
A stockholders’ suit has becn filed 
against Pittsburgh Steel Co. Its aim: 
to get the company to make full pay- 
ment of the $5.1-million ($51.88 a 
share) of back dividends now accrued 
on its class A 5% preferred stock. 

@ 
Fire losses in Canada are following the 
recent U.S. trend. ‘They totaled only 
$29.7-million in the first half of 1949, 
compared with $32.7-million in the 
same period of 1948. 

® 
Wall Street rumors insist that a merger 
involving New York’s Brooklyn ‘Trust 
Co. is now in the works. Some stories 
name the Chase National as the “‘buy- 
ing bank”; others say it is the Bank- 
ers Trust. Last week Brooklyn Trust 
shares rose’ $14 to a price of $130—as 
against an earlier 1949 low of $95. 

® 


Earnings of American Woolen Co. were 
only $872,000 in first half, compared 
with almost $10-million in same 1948 
period. Reasons: heavy inventory write- 
downs, 36% drop in sales. 
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Accurate printed weights... with 
Toledo Printweigh Scales. . . control 
costs at key points in production of 
“DRY-ICE” at the Chicago plant of 
the Pure Carbonic, Incorporated. 


Above is the Toledo Automatic 
Check-Weigher, which checks the 
weight of each block of packaged 
ice en route to loading dock. 
Accuracy here is vital as “DRY-ICE” 
is priced by weight. The Check- 
Weigher has a remote head with 
Printweigh (photo at right) con- 
veniently located in shipping office. 
This Toledo prints the weight of 
the blocks on a continuous strip... 
keeps truck shipments straight! 


Toledo Printweigh also pro- 
vides an accurate printed record of 
the output of hydraulic presses 
which produce blocks of “DRY- 
ICE” four times the size of the pack- 
aged block (lower right). Keeps 
production records straight! 


More and more today—modern plants look to Toledo all the way to provide 
the vitally important ACCOUNTING facts on receiving, shipping and produc- 


tion that mean accurate 
control of inventory, costs 
and profit! Send for bul- 
letin 2020... a special 
presentation of Modern 
Weight Control. 











TOLEDO SERVICE as neor as your 
telephone ... with factory-trained 
service men in more than 200 cities 
of United States and Canada. 








Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio 



















































HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


Let Ray Giles show you 





THE SECRET 
OF RETIRING 


SUCCESSFULLY 
in your 60's 


—or 50’s 











This is Ray Giles. Thousands of you have 
already met him in Readers’ Digest, Better Homes 
and Gardens and other magazines. You know 
that even with a moderate income he retired in 
his 50’s—securely and happily—by planning his 
retirement. 

To help men like yourself, 
he has collected into a new 
book his tested plans and ex- 
Periences and those of bun- 
dreds of other bappily retired 
a This book shows you 
ow to set up a sensible, work- 
able retirement plan that fits 
your needs and your et- 

ok. Look it over on the lib- 
eral terms outlined below 


Just Published 


HOW to RETIRE 
—AND ENJOY IT 


By Ray Giles 
278 Pages $3.00 


Here's your working guide to savings, invest- 
ments, Social Security benefits, insurance, annu- 
ities, better health and retirement happiness. 


Your years of preparing for retirement are made 
pleasanter and fuller by Ray Giles’ plzin, down- 
to-earth facts and ee that you can apply 
painlessly to your daily living. 

This book shows you 46 different, practicable ways to 
increase your retirement income. It shows you how you 
may be wasting 10% of your present income—and how 
you can add that 10% to your retirement plans. 

You're retirement needn't mean a dull and boring life, 
either. as it has for so Giles shows you 
how you can be active, mentally alert, and physically sound 
after you retire 


SMALL INVESTMENT—LARGE YIELD 


The $3.00 price of this practical guidebook may be the 
lowest-priced investment you'll ever make toward retire- 
ment security and enjoyment. It can bring you a bountiful 
yield in hard cash . . . in ending worries about your 
future . . . In assuring you security, peace of mind, and 
genuine happiness throughout your retirement years. 


24 PRACTICAL CHAPTERS 


5 teak te Retire—and En- 12. a“ Ae to a Livelier 








Joy 
2. At Last — a “Life ef 13. Hobbyolog: 
Your Own’ pian creation: the Longer 
3. Pian ue Retire- 
ment Brings Better Liv- 15. Turning Your Past into 
ing Today ur Future 
4. Hew about “ead in 16. How about a ‘‘Nice Lit- 
Your Fifties tle Business of Your 
5. The — Way a ae ig 


od 


Mon nd Give Your Hands a Ca- 
What's ¥ Your aly 4 reer! 

curity Card Worth te 18. Keep Your Mind Busy! 
19. Adventures in Social 


ou 
Creating Retirement In- ce 
come through Annuities 959 The Year of Readjust- 


~ 


8. ‘What about My Life ments 
Bo en Th New Goals for Old Mar. 


Your Retirement income 
. 22. ‘Maybe We Should Eon 

10. Your Home in Retire ip Stakes and Sor 

Elephant 23. Reti and eisiag 

Protecting Yourself and one 

Your Property 24. *‘More Is in You!"’ 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42d St., N. Y. 18 


Send me Giles’ HOW TO RETIRE AND ENJOY 
IT for 10 days’ free examination on weggedelen In 
10 days I will remit $2.00 plus a few cents for 
(We pay ie delivery 


if you remit with this coupon; same return 
privilege. ) 

PD sesin's Bins o se Vesinn cece sees 

ED canes 5:46 ewe 5-400 cw case honieuennies 
Clty ceccee . Zone State 
Company : : 

Position .... BW-8-20-49 


(Books sent on ‘approval i in u. s. and Canada only.) 
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FREE CLASSES, like Merrill Lynch’s investments course for women, are one . . . 


Bid for the Small Investor 


Brokerage houses turn to middle-income groups as upper- 
income buying lags. They are trying to build up stock sales by free 
courses, displays, and extensive advertising. Response is promising. 


If your traditional market isn’t buy- 
ing heavily enough, scratch for another. 
That’s the sensible theory that Wall 
Street brokerage firms are working on. 
e New Fields—It’s no secret that the 
brokers need more business. People 
in the upper-income brackets aren’t buy- 
ing stocks the way they used to (BW— 
Nov.27'48,p88). But the middle-in- 
come group has been getting more 
prosperous—farmers, wage-carners, and 
small businessmen who never before 
have had extra funds to invest. That's 
the group that brokerage concerns are 
tackling. 

The brokers are going out on the 
highways and byways to tell their story. 


They turn up at house-and-garden 
shows. They put ads in labor news- 
papers. They give free lectures on in- 


vestment principles. 

e Investments—Some members of the 
middle-income group already own com- 
mon stocks. According to the New 
York Stock Exchange, federal income- 
tax figures show that about one-third 
of all dividend payments go to people 
whose annual incomes are less than 
$5,000. 

But most people in these brackets 
have stuck entirely to the forms of 
savings they know best—savings banks, 
government bonds, building and loan 
association shares, and life insurance. 
Wall Street is out to convince these 
people that by putting some money into 





sound stocks they can get a_ better 
yield on their savings without increas- 
ing their risks very much. To those who 
can afford to take more chances, the 
financial community wants to point out 
the possibilities of increasing original 
capital over the long term by investing 
in companies that are not so well es- 
tablished but have growth possibilities. 
e Unfavorable View—\WVall Street,’ how- 
ever, is a lady with a past. Although 
times have changed, the memory of the 
1929 crash undoubtedly scares a lot 
of potential investors out of securities. 
In 1948, the Federal Reserve Board 
made a survey of consumer finances. 
Here’s what it learned about how mid- 
dle-income people feel toward common 
stocks: 

Only 5% of those with annual in- 
comes over $2,000 approved of buying 
them; 62% were definitely against. 
More surprising: Of those with incomes 
over $5,000, 65% owned no securities 
of any kind except government. bonds. 

The most important reasons people 
gave for not owning common stocks 


were: (1) They weren’t familiar with 
them; and (2) common stocks were a 
gamble. 


e Education—So a number of firms have 
started a program of public education. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
for instance, for months has carried on 
an extensive newspaper advertising cam- 
paign to plug its free booklets, “How 
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to Read a Financial Statement” (BW— 
Dec.11°48,p76) and “How to Invest.” 
The same firm has also experimented 
with radio and television programs. It 
is running free investment courses, 
some for women only (picture, page 82). 

Bache & Co. has also explained in- 

vestment fundamentals over TV. More 
than a dozen firms are now conducting 
free classes in many U.S. cities. These 
classes—some are held right in the board 
room—employ documentary films as 
well as speakers. In their newspaper 
advertising, several firms have caught 
attention by plugging stock ownership 
of companies with whose local opera- 
tions readers are already familiar. 
e On the Road—Several firms have put 
up booths at house-and-garden shows 
and community fairs. Prescott & Co. 
handed out around 50,000 pamphlets 
at the Cleveland flower show last spring, 
had queries for more information from 
about 1,000 people as a result. 

A little later, Cooley & Co. had a 
graphic exhibit at the Hartford (Conn.), 
Home Show. By pressing a button, the 
onlookers could find out what yields 
they could get by investing in various 
well-known companies. 

Other companies have followed this 
idea. (Reynolds & Co. will have a 
booth next week at the Morris County 
[N. J.] fair.) Often such exhibits fea- 
ture companies which operate locally, 
or which provide some product or 
service that the sight-seer 1s probably 
acquainted with. The literature they 
hand out is nontechnical. 

e Response—The response has proved 
that this is a good approach. Although 
the educational program has not led to 
any great wave of business so far, bro- 
kerage houses feel that it is a good long- 
range investment. Merrill Lynch has 
already had requests for about +80,000 
of its pamphlets. Many letters it has 
received express surprise that investing 
fundamentals are not so mysterious, 
after all. And most firms report that 
their investment classes have been pack- 
ing them in, even in hot weather. 

e Exchange Program—The New York 
Stock Exchange is backing up the pro- 
gram of individual brokers with a $500,- 
000 series of ads in national magazines 
and in +30 newspapers. The ads show 
in picture-magazine style the financial 
situations of real-life families who have 
invested in common stocks. They point 
out the value of home ownership, life 
insurance, government bonds, and sav- 
ings accounts. For extra funds, their 
theme is: “Invest wisely . . . through 
a member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange.” They offer a list of Big 
Board stocks on which dividends have 
been paid continuously for from 25 to 
101 years. Over 212,000 copies have 
been distributed. 

e Investment Trusts—Besides telling the 
prospective investor more about its tra- 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





yr CoLteagues on ‘Allicditcditiiaa Milind sic: 


One of the important American liber- 
ties is the freedom a company has to 
begin business, and not only that, but to 
grow and expand as it develops possibili- 
ties for increased service. Revere is espe- 
cially conscious of this at the present time 
because we are again in a period of 
growth — the new Revere aluminum strip 
mill has just begun to roll. The mill pro- 
duces aluminum strip in coils up to 24 
inches wide, and .037 inch and thinner. 
We can supply coiled metal up to 70 
pounds per inch of width, for those firms 
which like to set up for long runs. The 
strip is being rolled in 2S, 3S, 4S and 
52S alloys, thus offering a wide choice. 


we applied our skill in tube manufac- 
ture to aluminum, and began the pro- 
duction of tube in aluminum alloys in a 
wide variety of diameters and gauges. 

In all, Revere has had some 27 years 
of experience with aluminum. In the case 
of aluminum strip, we are entering a sub- 
division of the aluminum market that re- 
quires a combination of conventional and 
special skills. Producing a coil of alu- 
minum strip 24 inches wide and weighing 
1680 pounds is not too easy, but we know 
how to do it. We consider this just as 
important a contribution as the ability 
to provide smaller coils for customers 
needing less metal. It will also be noted 





Thus Revere know- 
how in metal once again 
is being applied to alumi- 
num. It was in 1922 that 
we began to make alumi- 
num extruded shapes in 
special designs to cus- 
tomers’ orders. This was 
a logical extension of 
Revere’s skill, since we 











that Revere specializes in 
thicknesses .037 inch and 
thinner. Some of the thin- 
ner gauges are difficult to 
roll — but Revere knows 
how to do it perfectly. 
Here again, we feel we 
have a service to render. 
If one word could sum up 
that service, it would be 








had long previous experience with the 
production of such shapes in copper al- 
loys, and were well acquainted with the 
techniques involved. Success with alumi- 
num shapes proved that the application 
of those skills to the newer metal was not 
only practical, but of value both to Revere 
and its customers. Later, we entered the 
growing market for aluminum forgings, 
and since non-ferrous forging is a famil- 
iar process to us, we were immediately 
successful in producing intricate and 
difficult parts as well as those offering 
only the usual problems. Subsequently, 


“flexibility”, which connotes such things 
as being able to move fast without fum- 
bling in this special strip business; per- 
sonal attention to the individual require- 
ments of customers; and a large amount 
of adaptability to demand. 

Such a process of widening the appli- 
cation of skill and experience has marked 
the growth of our business, and of Ameri- 
can business as a whole. It is a healthy 
kind of growth for every company, for 
through it, goods and services of all kinds 
are made more plentiful, and the welfare 
of all the people heightened. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


xk & 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











THE CASE OF THE 


Abandoned Orphan 


Is the clutch in your equipment 
an abandoned orphan .. . de- 
prived of its inheritance . . . with 
no home to turn to? 

Then it’s time to shift to Twin 
Disc .. . the clutch you'll never 
find abandoned like the one in the 
illustration. For every Twin Disc 
Clutch is backed by the same 
parental interest and responsibility 
that have distinguished the prod- 
ucts built by Twin Disc for the 
past 31 years. 

Ample parts stocks and trained 
mechanics in the 5 Branch Offices 
and 47 Twin Disc Parts Stations 
assure prompt service. Exceptional 






Power Take-off 


MES AND HYD 


( Twili Disc 


demands can be met by over-night 
shipments from the factory or 
from one of the five factory 
branches, where perpetual inven- 
tories are maintained . . . eliminat- 
ing the need for costly made-to- 
order parts for original installa- 
tions or subsequent replacements. 

These are the reasons why man- 
ufacturers continue to standardize 
on Twin Disc Clutches year after 
year, and why they are preferred 
by owners and operators of all 
types of power-driven equipment. 
Twin Disc CLUTCH COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Di- 
vision, Rockford, Illinois). 





SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 











ditional product, Wall Street has found 
it pays to package its product attrac- 
tively. That’s why many houses on 
the Street have added investment-trust 
shares to their line (BW —Jul.16’49, 
p70). They point out that the invest- 
ment trust particularly suits the ama- 
teur investor's needs. It gives him the 
advantages of both expert portfolio man- 
agement and diversified holdings. And 
brokers’ sales have been increasingly 
important in the recent rapid growth 
of investment-trust shares (BW —Jul. 


16’49,p70). 


Clearing Up Bills 

Chicago bank sets up a 
special clearing house to settle 
interline freight accounts among 
trucking lines. 


When a freight shipment is handled 
by more than one trucking line, split- 
ting the shipping charge proportion- 
ally is often difficult and time consum- 
ing. Truckers have had to wait as much 
as two weeks to get their share from 
whichever carrier was actually paid by 
the consignee. 

The job of settling such interline 
freight accounts has proved complex in 
the past. For that reason, truckers have 
turned to private concerns established 
for the purpose. Or, they have set up 
their own co-operative agencies. 
® Idea Born—Last week a Chicago bank 
closed a deal with a group of Midwest 
truckers to operate a special “clearing- 
house” for these interline accounts. It 
is scheduled to begin operating about 
Sept. 1. 

Idea for the deal originated with 

W. J. McSweeney, assistant cashier at 
Central National Bank, in Chicago. He 
noticed that interline freight bill agen- 
cies function much like a bank clear- 
inghouse: In one case, freight bills are 
used, in the other, bank checks. So, 
with approval of his superiors, he ap- 
proached officials of Central Motor 
Freight Ass’n. This is a trade organiza- 
tion of some 400 carriers operating in 
Illinois. 
e Idea Bought—CMFA liked the idea. 
It set up a committee to work out de- 
tails with Central National, urged 
member firms to join. Here’s how the 
plan will work: 

Each participating carrier will main- 
tain a deposit in a special fund at the 
bank, called the “interline account.” 
This deposit will be used only to settle 
up freight shipment charges with other 
participating carriers. 

e Example—Suppose you are a carrier 
operating between Columbus, Ohio, 
and Chicago and you pick up two pieces 
of freight destined for Denver. One of 
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these is prepaid, one is collect. At Chi- 
cago, your driver turns this freight over 
to a Chicago-Denver truckline operator 
for delivery. 

Now on the prepaid freight, you owe 
the other carrier for the Chicago-Den- 
ver haul; on the collect freight he owes 
you for the Columbus-Chicago haul. He 
puts a stamp on your bill, stating that 
it be paid through his interline account 
at Central National; you do likewise 
with his. 

Then cach of you deposits these 

stamped bills at the bank. The bill you 
deposit becomes a credit on your ac- 
count, and a debit to the account of 
the other carrier. The reverse holds true 
for the bill he deposits. 
e Benefits—Many of the credits and 
debits will be ‘‘washed out” in the 
clearing process. All amounts not so 
balanced will be settled by transfer of 
the proper sum from one account to 
the other. The bank will charge a fee 
for each item handled. 

Advantages which carriers are ex- 
pected to realize from this service: set- 
tlement of interline accounts on a daily 
basis; less pressure on carriers’ capital 
requirements, since they will not have 
to wait for payments, as at present; a 
saving of expense in clearing  state- 
ments and drawing checks; a saving in 
drivers’ time. 








Stockholder Has His Say 


Motorola, Inc., Chicago television and radio 
maker, offered a TV set and a week’s jaunt 
in Chicago to the stockholder writing best 
letter of constructive criticism. Here win- 
ner Edward T. Howell, du Pont research 
chemist, talks with Motorola engineer 
George Fyler. Howell, who owns 100 shares 
of Motorola stock, offered suggestions on 
some ways to raise employee morale. He 
won the vacation, plus title of ‘Motorola 
Stockholder of the Year.” 










Railroads are not called upon every 
day to move such spectacular loads 
as this — but they stand ready at any 
time to carry anything which is mov- 
able, anywhere that the tracks rua. 

These railroad tracks are a very 
special sort of highway — a steel high- 
way on which the great bulk of the 
country’s commerce is carried safely, 
surely, depertdably, and at low cost. 

Because we have these special 
highways of steel, it is possible to 
move all sorts of loads, in any quan- 
tity, without congesting the regular 
public highways, or breaking them 
down, or adding to the cost of build- 
ing them and keeping them in repair. 

These railroad tracks were built, 
and are maintained, not by taxpayers’ 
dollars but by the railroads them- 
selves. Just on the improvement of 
these tracks and the trains which run 
over them, the railroads have spent 
during the past 25 years, an average 
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Monster on the Move! 








of more than $500,000,000 a year — 
of their own money. And since World 
War II, they have invested more than 
3 billion dollars in the things that 
make railroads even more efficient, 
even safer, even more serviceable. 

The result is a unique, all-purpose 
steel highway network—one that 
places no burden upon either the 
public treasury or the public high- 
ways — but, rather, helps to lessen 
the strain on the taxpayers and to 
reduce the congestion and burden on 
the highways. 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR Jj 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, ) 








New Method for 
Precision Production 
= eT 
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Another DoALL Exclusive! 
A surface grinder in which the coolant is fed 
through the grinding wheel. The liquid is 
delivered into the sides of the wheel so that 
it comes out as a mist on the cutting edge. 
Coolant pumps 
and dust collect- 
ors are not nec- 
essary. Standard 
grinding wheels 
are used, with- 
out any specials 
to buy and 
there’s none of 
the usual diffi- 
culty in set up 





or operation. 

Space does not permit listing the many ad- 
vantages of the DoALL Surface Grinder. 
A few 
weight in the column alone); entirely hy- 


new greater rigidity (700 pounds 


draulic movement; refinements that produce 
smoother cutting and optically flat surfaces 
—with maximum efficiency at minimum cost. 


For free bookleis, catalogs, slide films and 

other educational literature, write: The DoAll 

Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
Coast-to-Coast network of DoALL Sales- 
Service Stores and foreign DoALL repre- 
sentatives in 56 countries provide complete 
distribution of these essential tools and 
equipment that assure faster and more eco- 
nomical production. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
im S@ COUNTRIES 


Dealt STORES 
ne Key Cities 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
BAND SAW MACHINES SURFACE GRINDERS 
BAND SAW BLADES GAGE BLOCKS 
INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC INSPECTION SYSTEMS 
The DoALL DIGEST OF PRODUCTION NEWS, 
an informative periodical of news and tlems of interest 
toall industry is available at your request. No obligation. 
Just write to have your name put on our mailing list. 
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GOOD SHARES TAKE the market lead, and Wall Street wonders . . . 





Where Are the Cats'n’Dogs? 


Rise in penny-ante shares—normally one of the signals of 
a bull market—is missing this time. Even so, the current market is 
continuing to rise, despite the inevitable profit-taking. 


Wall Streeters are still pinching 
themselves. They are asking themselves 
if this summer rally isn’t turning into 
a real bull market. (After all, the aver- 
ages poked boldly through to another 
new thigh for the move on Wednesday 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 149.7 150.6 146.9 156.9 


Railroad. 38.7 39.0 37.1 48.2 

Utility... 75.7. 75.8 72.7 70.7 
Bonds 

Industrial 98.0 98.1 98.6 98.0 

Railroad. 82.3 81.2 80.0 86.3 

Utility... 97.9 97.5 96.8 95.0 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 














of this week, just as the rise became two 
months of age.) And they are wonder- 
ing, as much as anything, whether this 
can turn into a real bull market without 
the fast-money boys pushing the low- 
priced stocks up into lealeckie. 

The Street, to be sure, is glad to see 
“good stocks” rising. It hasn't even any 
objection to their providing the leader- 
ship. At least, not at the start. 

“But,” reason the bulls, “the low- 
priced shares gave the summer rallies of 
1947 and 1948 most of their fire [chart, 
above]. If the speculators gave the cats 
and dogs a ride then, why aren't they 
doing it now?” 
¢ Utility Reorganizations—There is one 
possible answer. Some of the fast money 
has found a new playground—in some 
of the special situations in sharcs of 
public utility holding companics. 

The liquidation plan for Common- 
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wealth & Southern touched this off. 
C.&S. was a special situation. Also, it 
was tailored pricewise to the specula- 
tors’ liking—selling around $3 a share. 

But the vehicle doesn’t have to be 
cheap if the get-rich-quick crowd can 
see a chance to make a killing. They 
have been taking a flyer (and a pretty 
successful one, too) in Standard Gas & 
Electric’s $4 preferred, which recently 
has run up to above $30 a share from 
a 1949 low near $18. 

This money that has been diverted 
into the utilities doesn’t show up in the 
low-priced shares. Hence, Wall Street 
misses one of the customary bull-mar- 
ket signals. 

e Profit-Taking—Meanwhile, the mar- 
ket has done a pretty good job of ab- 





sorbing the inevitable profit-taking that 
has been invited by its steep rise. At 
times, such selling has been heavy 
enough to give all but the staunchest 
bulls some worries. But these worries 
haven’t been anything that a day or two 
of resumed buying couldn’t dispel. 

That’s why the good gains on Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this week 
proved so heartening. To the bulls, 
they were interpreted as signs that sell- 
ing to be expected around current levels 
had spent its main force. 

This latest upturn was greeted, too, 
as a suggestion that there still is a good 
bit of money secking the liberal yields 
that remain to be had, what with most 
companics continuing to pay pretty sub- 
stantial dividends. 


i 





The market no longer favors oil 
shares the way it did during much 
of 1948, when most other stocks 
were floundering aimlessly. Their 
recent price performance has been 
below average. In the present rally, 
oil shares have failed to match in- 
dustrial shares as a whole. 

e Causes—That isn’t surprising. So 
far this year the oil trade has turned 
out to be one of the outstanding 
victims of the postwar recession. 
The industry’s first-half earnings 
ran more than one-quarter below 
last vear’s level. And many individ- 
ual companies had to report a sharp 
year-to-year decline (table below). 

It isn’t hard to put your finger 
on the causes behind the recent 
squeeze on the trade’s profit mar- 
gins. ‘The major ones: (1) low de- 
mand for heating and burning oil; 


(in thousands) 










Oil Earnings and Stock Prices: 1948 vs. 1949 


— First-Half Net Profits-—-—~ 


19049 1948 
Amerada Petroleum....... $8.151 $12,408 
Atlantic Refining......... 12,517 16.281 
Barnadall Ol...... 0.0080 6,815 6,731 
COI re asawesuccne 49,476 = e77,124 
AOI od. chickccravees 4.694 5.720 
QO cede tndcnceaie 17,512 24,879 
Phillips Petroleum........ 21,953 36,481 
Plymouth: Oil... cccesce 2,463 3,256 
ON Se sos 5 ss ciccceceasee 13,017 20,753 
Richfield Ol. oo <siccsccsce 10, 202 8,490 
Cen ORNs ok osiicasades 2,878 3,587 
Shell Union Oil........... 37,542 55,861 
S| rer eee 29,270 44,296 
a | ee 13,856 18,399 
Socony-Vacuum Oil....... 47.000 = ¢71.000 
Standard Oil (Calif.)...... 75.788 77,611 
Standard Oil (Ind.)....... 50,714 66.179 
Standard Oil (N. J.)...... €137,100 210.000 
Standard Oil (Ohio)....... 7,510 13,834 
PGI. 63s cd evendxecucs 12,823 22,799 
Gane ORS ci sviccenscses 6,544 10, 338 
A | eee et 5,971 13,498 
TORRE. go5 4 i. o.xs caiseeas 62,719 68 , 266 
Tidewater Associated Oil. . 14,255 20,164 
WEE AEs accic o oinecic erciets 12,031 16,451 
¢€ estimated. 


(2) over-accumulation of stocks: 
(3) a weak product-price structure, 
and (4) continued firmness of crude 
oil prices generally, despite all this. 
e Prospects—It’s hard to say when 
things will pick up. What the in- 
dustry really needs over coming 
months is a much colder winter 
than 1948-49, plus a measurable 
increase in general business activity. 

However, the picture has _ its 
bright side for the holders of oil 
stocks. Profits are still very large 
compared with prewar. Further, it 
seems assured that dividend rates 
will be maintained at their recent 
levels. The industry only paid 26% 
of its 1948 net out to stockholders. 
At this rate, even if earnings for all 
1949 were to run as much as 30% 
under 1948 levels, dividends would 
be covered nearly three times over. 


——Common Stock Prices 


Percent 1948 Percent 
Change High Now Change 
—34.3% $121.00 $111.00 — 8.3% 
—23.1 50.12 35.50 —29.2 
+ 1.2 44.62 48.87 + 9.5 
—35.9 81.00 67.00 —17.3 
—17.9 55.50 24.00 —56.8 
—29.6 43.00 28.50 —33.7 
—39.8 77.50 57.00 -265 
—24.4 70.75 41.00 —42.1 
—37.3 42.00 28.00 —33.3 
+20.2 49.00 35.75 —27.1 
—-19.8 59.50 46.00 —22.7 
—32.8 46.75 34.78 —25.7 
—33.9 32.25 22.75 —323.7 
—24.7 160 00 101.75 —36.4 
—33.8 23 00 15.75 —31.5 
- 2.4 73.00 65.62 -10.1 
—23.4 53.00 41.00 -—22.7 
—-347 92.87 67.12 —27.7 
—45.7 35.00 25.50 -—27.2 
—43.8 70.50 56.00 —20.7 
—36.7 15.62 10 37 —33.6 
—55.8 235.00 155 00 —34.1 
- 8.1 67.00 57.37 —14.4 
—29.3 32.50 22.50 -—30.8 
—26.9 38.87 30.62 —21.2 











Control! 


The knuckle ball, floater, curve— 
they all capture public imagina- 
tion. But over the years, the pitcher 
with the best winning record is 
the one with control. 

That’s how it works with invest- 
ing, too. “Good things” and “hot 
issues” may cause a lot of talk, get 
a good play in the press, or attract 
impetuous followings. But the suc- 
cessful investor uses a lot more 
control. He looks for the facts 
behind headlines . . . studies a com- 
pany “outside and in”. He rarely 
rushes to buy —and never loses 
control later. He keeps careful 
check on the stock he owns . . . al- 
ways makes sure that his holdings 
are in balance—and that, taken to- 
gether, they’re the best possible 
combination for his objectives. 

That's the kind of investor we 
like to help. Our Research Divi- 
sion is always happy to supply the 
facts needed for sound decisions 
. .. always glad to send a seasoned 
analysis of your current holdings, 
or to prepare a sensible investment 
program for any sum, any objective 
—whether liberal income, safety, 
or price appreciation be your pri- 
mary goal. 

There’s no charge for these serv- 
ices, no obligation. If you think 
they might increase your invest- 
ment control, they’re yours for the 
asking. Just call our nearest office, 
or write— 


Department SC-59 


MErrILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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COMPRESSED AIR 
SPEEDS OPERATION 
OF GIANT PORTABLE 
ASPHALT PLANT 


HE Iowa MANUFACTURING CoM- 

PANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, uses 
a Quincy Compressor to provide air 
for operating the pug mill gate on 
their Model “F” portable, batch- 
type, asphalt plants, The unit is- 
driven from an extended countershaft 
ard is one more example of the 
adaptability of Quincy Compressors. 


Hundreds of manufacturers use 
Quincy Compressors as an integral 
part of their products and a depend- 
able source of compressed air, No 
matter what your compressed air 
problem, Quincy Specialists are 
ready to help with the proper com- 
pressor engineered right for the job. 


Quincy builds the most complete 
line of compressors ranging from 1 
to 90 c.f.m. Each model incorporates 
modern improved design features 


that assure greatest over-all efficiency. 
Available with electric motor or 
asoline engine power. For complete 
etails, write QUINCY COMPRES- 
SOR CO., Dept. W-89, Quincy, Ill. 





Quincy Compressors for Many Uses 


DRIVING © CHUCKING e 
LIFTING © STARTING e 
INFLATING © PUMPING 
© BRAKING © BLOW- 
ING © SPRAYING 

@ PRESSING e 
FILLING © AGI- 
TATING © CON- 
TROLLING 
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QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 

Branch Offices: New York © Philadelphia 

@ Chicago @ St. Lowis © San Frencisco 
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75¢ Wage Floor Looks Sure 


Congress has just about settled on minimum wage legislation. 
Only wrangling now is over wage-hour act coverage. House bill, 
passed last week, would exempt local retailers, farm processors. 


It is now almost certain that Con- 
~ will increase the minimum wage 
rom 40¢ to 75¢ an hour—and do it this 

session. 
e Action—The House last week voted a 
bill raising the floor to 75¢; the Senate 
Labor Committee had already gg 
the 75¢ minimum, unanimously. ‘The 
whole Senate will vote on it before 
adjournment. 

If the boost goes through, it will 
mean a statutory pay hike for about 1.5- 
million workers out of the 22-million 
now covered by the act. An undeter- 
mined—but greater—number will get 
raises as employers adjust pay scales 
to maintain differentials between jobs, 
plants, areas, and industries (BW —Fcb. 
12’49,p81). 
© Up in the Air—The only question yet 
to be settled is: Who will have to com- 
ply with the new law? 

The House amended the wage-hour 
act substantially; it took out from cov- 
erage most local retail businesses and 
fringe industries that process agricul- 
tural commodities. The best estimate is 
that the House bill removed at least a 
million workers from federal wage-and- 
hour regulation. 

The bill the Senate will debate— 
maybe next week—doesn’t exempt any 
workers now covered. 

However, Republican Senators Taft 


and Donnell, when they voted for the 
bill in Committee, said they would 
plug for some coverage changes. They 
want to exempt local retail and service 
businesses along the lines of the House 
bill. Whether Taft can get enough Re- 
publican’ and southern Democratic sup- 
port to put his amendments across is 
still in doubt. But you can assume he 
will draw the same kind of backing that 
got behind the amendments in the 
House. 

Senate Democratic leaders don’t 
think the changes will stick. ‘Whey feel 
they can get through a firmer bill, then 
eliminate the House’s exemptions in 
joint conference. 
© Who Escapes—The coverage issue is 
important on two counts, for exemp- 
tions involve not only the minimum 
wage but also premium-pay require- 
ments, too. A businessman whose in- 
dustry is removed from the act’s cover- 
age would be exempt from paying over- 
time for work ra, aon in excess of 
40 hours a week. 

Here are the main exemptions of the 
House bill: 

Retail business. If you do more than 
50% of your clothing, hardware, or 
drugstore business within your own 
state, you would be exempt from wage- 
hour regulation. Exception: If more 
than 25% of your business was to other 





Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas 





The Bon Mot in Politics 


The C.1.O. has reported approvingly to 
its line officials the following bit of political 
strategy: 

In the House debate over wage-hour act 
exemptions, Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas 
(D., Calif.) opposed changing the law as it 
applied to employees of small telephone ex- 
changes. A proposed amendment would 
have exempted exchanges with 750 phone 
connections; the act at present exempts 
those with 500 connections. 

Such a move by Congress, Rep. Douglas 
told her predominantly male colleagues, 
would “uncover” about 10,000 switchboard 
girls. 

Congressmen present laughed for two 
minutes; then in high good humor de- 
feated the amendment. 
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businesses which in turn resold it, you 
would still be covered. 

Local service business. If you have a 
crew washing the windows or mowing 
the lawns of a plant that produces for 
interstate commerce, you would not 
have to meet wage-hour standards. Un- 
der the present law, which covers activi- 
ties “related’”’ to production, you do 
have to comply. The House bill would 
require the work to be “closely related” 
and “indispensable” to production. 
¢ Coalition—The exemptions drew their 
main support from a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Dixiecrats, formed after 
Republican leaders found they could 
not get party unity behind a fight to 
limit the minimum to 60¢ or 65¢. 

So the alternative was to make the 
fight on coverage, rather than on the 
rate of pay. Taft has found the same 
situation in the Senate. A month ago 
the dominant view was that the final 
figure on minimum wages would be 
65¢; today, there is little support for 
any floor lower than 75¢. 

And even if Truman Democrats lose 
on the exemptions, Truman can still 
sign the bill on the ground that he 
promised 75¢ an hour—and got it. 


Civic Promotion Group 
Party to Labor Dispute 


Last May, E-Z Thread Co.’s contract 
with the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union expired. It began to 
shift its manufacturing operations from 
New York City to temporary facilities 
in Portsmouth, Va. That move looked 
like a heaven-sent opportunity for the 
newly formed Portsmouth Industrial 
Foundation. 

P.I.F. had been established to at- 
tract industry to Portsmouth, had 
raised a fund of $250,000. It offered to 
spend half of its capital, $125,000, to 
build E-Z a plant especially suited to 
its purposes. The company accepted, 
and ground was broken just last month. 

But the I.L.G.W.U. hadn’t given up. 
It sent an organizing team to Ports- 
mouth which went to work on the 200 
employees in E-Z’s temporary plant. 

The company’s reaction was drastic 
and immediate. It told the Industrial 
Foundation to stop work on the new 
plant. 

The Foundation’s response was 
equally drastic. It went to court, sought 
a temporary injunction against the 
union organizers, charging them with 
“threatening, unlawful entry, curse and 
abuse.” When the injunction was 
granted, E-Z changed its mind, agreed 
to defer a decision on pulling out until 
it could see whether “the labor problem 
can be straightened out.” The answer 
to whether it can, is due on August 30, 
when the organizers come to trial. 
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oday's business demands 
outstanding letterheads 


Today, more and more letters are competing for the attention 
of the busy business man. Your letterhead must be outstanding 
—to obtain respect—to get action. If your business stationery 
isn’t attractively modern, ask your printer for suggestions. He 
will gladly show you new and improved designs. And, if you wish, 
he will be pleased to show you samples of Nekoosa Bond—the 
modern business paper that makes any letterhead look better. 








NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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SREB! LAMPE T 1S OPEN EN ES 






WILL SAVE US 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS” 


MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC MOTORS 
AND TRANSFORMERS 
“After exhaustive tests on our assembly lines, we 
are convinced your wrench will save us thousands 
of dollars in reduced maintenance and increased 
overall efficiency. We are standardizing on the 
Cleco A-3 Impact Wrench.” 









“a LARGE AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURER 


MPACT | 


ATENTED g1x-PART 2 tion- “Cleco A-3 has given 6 months continuous service 
TAECHANISM gives aa under severe production conditions and is still 
» trouble-free going strong.” 
ally long, “‘ragile parts suc 
ice enon latches gears, AUTOMOTIVE ASSEMBLY PLANT 
as spring inated “Cleco A-3 wrenches have helped increase pro- 
etc., are € EDUCED duction, reduce costs and lower our investment 
r MAINTENANCE is R for standby tools and parts.” 


pRrODUCTION DELAYS 





6 DED e Ask for demonstration. Let us prove to 
are AVO! : 
y TOOL INVESTMENT you in your own shop how much the Cleco 
. est?" REDUCED A-3 Impact Wrench will save. 





CLECO DIVISION 


REED -ROLDER, BIT COMPANY 
2119) Howe ten, Tene; 7. 5.4 
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@ tykes American Fiag @ 

: Trade Routes : 

e@ U.K. LINE e 

@ CONTINENT r 8 

Llykes regularly scheduled ocean cargo services, with e n UNE e 
frequent sailings over six major world trade routes, 4 MEDITERRANEAN LINE 4 
offer complete shipping facilities for exports and im- e AFRICA LINE € 
ports of Mid-Continent and Southern States. Specify: e ORIENT LINE & 
“Via Gulf Ports and ‘LYKES” for speed and careful @ CARI e® 
handling of shipments. 2 BBEAN LINE 4 
0800000000888 


LYKES LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc 


Proser gens el 
Comfortable accommodations 
for vacation and business trav- 
elers. For freight, passenger or 
trade development information, 
address Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., Inc., Dept. C, New Orleans, 


« 





Lovisiana. 














































WARTIME CHAIRMAN of the National 
War Labor Board, William H. Davis, is 
back in the public eye again as his... 


Atomic Labor Panel 
Settles First Big Case 


The new Atomic Labor Relations 
Panel (BW —Apr.30’49,p110) last week 
successfully wound up its first major 
case. It played a big part in settling 
a dispute between Monsanto Chemical 
Co. and the Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers (C.1.0.). Final outcome was 
an original contract covering some 250 
employees at the Mound Laboratory at 
Miamisburg, Ohio, which Monsanto 
operates for the Atomic Energy Com- 
miussion. 
© Background—Originally, the comipany 
and union had not been able to agree. 
The company had offered a wage boost 
of something over 10¢ an hour; the 
union had turned it down flat. Under 
the new government procedure in AEC 
labor disputes, both sides agreed to 
continue operations until the panel 
had had a crack at settling the differ- 
ences. So company and union met for 
two days with the pancl, headed by 
William H. Davis, former chairman 
of the National War Labor Board. 

Among the terms of the new con- 

tract: 
e No flat general wage increase is given. 
Instead, the boosts range all the way 
up to 52¢ an hour, to correct inequities 
between different job rates (average in- 
crease is about 20¢). The adjustments 
were based on a job-evaluation study. 
e The union does not get its union 
shop. But it does get (1) an irrevocable 
checkoff covering union members, and 
(2) an agreement that Monsanto will 
keep it supplied with the names of all 
new employees. 


e In accord with AEC policy, all griev- 
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ance disputes over application of the 
contract will be arbitrated. 

e There is a premium of 5¢ an hour 
for second-shift work; 10¢ for third- 
shift. 

e Employces will be entitled to leaves 
of absence. Leaves taken for ‘union 
work will be credited to the worker’s 
seniority. Employees will be paid for 
time spent on grievance committees 
and in bargaining mectings. 

e Employees will get three days leave 
with pay in cases of death in the family. 


Quiz Tests Bias 
Of Labor Mediators 


The Institute of Industrial Relations 
of the University of California recently 
sent a labor-relations “quiz” to a large 
group of professional mediators. It 
wanted to find out just how much they 
knew about the important events that 
affect their work (BW —Apr.16'49, 
pl02). But it uncovered more than 
that: It found that some of the medi- 
ators were partial to unions, some to 
employers. 

e “Loaded” Questions—The “quiz” 
contained +5 questions, most of them 
dealing with labor-relations laws and 
events. But 1] of the 45 were “‘error- 


choice” questions. The mediator was’ 


asked to pick one of two answers. Usu- 
ally, both were wrong, or no factual an- 
swer existed. By his choice, the medi- 
ator reflected an attitude either for or 
against labor. 

For instance, one question asked: 
“The 1948 increases in the prices of 
steel were (a) proportional to the 
union’s wage gains; (b) comparatively 
greater than the union’s wage gains.” A 
mediator partial to management would 
choose the (a) answer; one partial to 
unions would mark the (b) answer. 

Most mediators skipped the “loaded” 

questions entirely. Only 64 answered 
them. The Institute reported that of 
the 64, 46 were slanted pro-labor, 10 
pro-management. The other eight were 
rated as neutral. 
e Mediator Ratings—In another phase 
of the study—dealing with gencral labor- 
relations knowledge—the institute rated 
mediators as “good,” ‘“‘poor,” or 
“other.” Seven of the “neutral” medi- 
ators had “good” ratings. So did 13 of 
the mediators classified as “pro-labor” 
and one listed as “‘pro-management.” 





The Pictures——Acme—§88; Harris 
& Ewing—25, 90; McGraw-Hill 
World News—102; Wide World— 
94, 101; Dick Wolters—19, 20, 
Zi, 42: 
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SALE EAN 


Let us help you put them to work 


Package improvement is one of the 
quickest and most effective steps toward 
greater sales. And here at “PACKAGE” 
you'll find an organization whose ideas 
and broad experience can be of real 
help to you. 

“Package” engineers have designed 
the machines that have made practical 
some of the most effective selling aids 
in the packaging field . . . They per- 
fected the first machines for cellophane 
wrapping, bringing this potent sales- 
builder within the cost limits of a host 
of products . . . They pioneered in the 
development of electric-eye wrapping 
for printed cellophane . . . Also among 


their achievements are the convenient 
opening devices you find on chewing- 
gum, cigarettes, cleansing tissues, etc. 
And these are but a few of the more 
outstanding developments. 

This record of accomplishment is 
constantly growing—witness, for exam- 
ple, our recent introduction of special 
machines for frozen foods, meat prod- 
ucts, fish, textiles and many other items 
never before machine wrapped. 

Can your package be improved? Can 
your costs be lowered? We'll be glad to 
study your requirements and make con- 
crete recommendations. Just phone or 
write our nearest office. 


Write for our folder “Packages that Sell” 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY « Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK 
DENVER 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
TORONTO 


DALLAS 
MEXICO, D.P. 


CLEVELAND 
SEATTLE 








FOR FISH PACKERS 


our Model FF has opened up an entirely 
new field—the super markets which are 
featuring the handy 16-ounce package of 
frozen fish. 


GE MACHINERY COMPANY 











A Quick Appraisal 
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The cost of living at last 
shows signs of stability. New 
wage demands, though, may 
drive it up again. 


The most important fact in this sec- 
ond-quarter roundup of labor statistics 
is the stability shown by the cost-of-liv- 
ing index. For all of 1949, so far, it 
has moved within a range of little more 
than one index point; in January it 
stood at 170.9, its latest level is down 
to 169.6. 

This is the first time since the end 
of the war that such stability has been 
achieved. The biggest threat to its 
continuance is the uncertainty of the 
wage outlook. The last notable plateau 
for the cost of living (1945-1946) was 
upset when a round of substantial pay 
hikes levered prices higher. How far 
the fourth postwar round of wage in- 
creases which is being initiated in the 
present third quarter will push up prices 
is yet to be determined. 

The seasonal upswing in the factory 
work week and in the strike picture oc- 
curred as usual. Latest available figures 
show the average work week in all man- 
ufacturing as 38.9 hours. Note that 
the man-days of idleness chart will not 
reflect the two-day-a-week coal shut- 
down, resulting from John L. Lewis’ 
decision to permit the miners to work 
only a three-day week. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which compiles the 
strike figures, has decided not to count 
the lost time of the coal miners as 
strike time. 

The economic forecasters take the 
turn in the factory employment trend 
as a favorable sign. This series had 
shown a consistent decline from Sep- 
tember 1948 to June of this year when 
it reversed itself. 
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YOUR NEW MACHINE MAY LOOK LIKE THIS TO A WORKER IN NEED OF VISUAL CARE 





Is only 80% of your employee 
on the job? 


tu 


CORRECTED VISION CAN MAKE THE SAME MACHINE LOOK LIKE THIS TO THE SAME WORKER 





ie heart may be in his work, but what about his eyes? He is typical of 


the “one out of three* workers who need eye care.” A worker with ineffi- 


cient vision can be a menace to himself, his fellow workers, and to your 


profits. Case histories show that when the AO Program for Industrial 


Visual Efficiency uncovers and corrects visual problems, accident costs are 


lowered, spoilage is reduced, and production improved. 


Get the complete facts about what such a program can do for you. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


manufacturing establishments. 


Write for AO’s comprehensive booklet “IMPROVED INDUS- 
TRIAL VISION.” (ADDRESS DEPT. CP5) 


*Average number of employees found visually inefficient in a variety of 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
93 











wth LO-HED 
Jbdéé. 0 the job 


Move from !/, to 12 tons at the touch 
of a finger. Offered in 5 classes and 
5 types of suspension. Three kinds of 
— Safety factor of at least 5. 

riginal low-head-room principle in- 
— ed (no extra cost). Operate on 
standard I-Beam or can be adapted to 
track of any make. Write for catalog. 


LO-HED 


ELECTRIC HOISTS and CAR PULLERS 


Products of Americen Engineering Compeny 
2505 Areminge Avenve, Philedeiphie 25, Penne. 
in Canada Golbroith & Sulley Limited, Vencouver, B.C. 

Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto 








USE i PRECISION SWITCHES 


to make 
factory equipment 
automatic— 


for limit control— 
for safety— 


for electrical 
interlocks. 


MICRO SWITCH pro- 
vides a complete line of 
small-size, snap-action 


precision switches with MICRO... 
capacities up to 1144 HP first name 
at 230 volts a-c. For all 

types of electrical con- in 

trols, including those in precision 
hazardous locations. 

Wide variety of hous- switches 


ings, shapes, sizes and 








actuators. For complete q 


Ny 
Vv 





information write or call. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ene how maven C4 






























VOTE TABULATION last week gave the U.A.W. 7-1 support for a strike at Ford. But 


union leaders held off, waiting to see what factfinders would make of the . . 





INDUSTRY SIDE in steel dispute, presented by officials like Clarence Randall (left), 
president of Inland, and John Stephens, U. S. Steel vice-president. It appears that... 


Ford Strike Waits for Steel 


Reuther’s 87.2% strike vote endorsement doesn’t 
necessarily mean a Ford walkout. U.A.W. is waiting to see what 
happens in negotiations with the steel industry. 


U.A.W. leaders are clated about their 
overwhelming vote of confidence at 
Ford last week. They had figured that 
80% of the vote would be cnough tc 
“do business” with Ford. Though such 
support is not unusual in normal situa- 
tions, two things had worried union 
officials: the Ford Co.’s vigorous cam- 


paign urging a no-strike vote; and the 
fact that the U.A.W. had gone through 
a 3-week strike in Ford plants last May. 
But in spite of their fears, the workers 
voted (Tae of an cligible 87,000) a 
strike by 87.2% vote. 

e Wait and See—The vote will prove a 
formidable weapon in all future negoti- 
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ations. But U.A.W. officials are not us- 
ing the weapon immediately. Most ob- 
servers feel that they are waiting to hear 
the outcome of the negotiations be- 
tween Philip Murray’s steelworkers and 


Big Steel (BW —Aug.6’49,p74). There 
are indications that the U.A.W. sirat- 
egy is a part of a broad plan within the 
C.I.O. rather than an independent ac- 
tivity. 

The plan seems to work like this: 

If the steelworkers are able to wangle 
a liberal settlement out of the steel 
companies, then Ford workers will 
probably go out on strike, too. They 
could count on matching steel’s terms 
—and it would be good for union pres- 
tige to win them by a short strike. 

But if the steel settlement is a “thin” 
one (say 7¢ or less) then Reuther would 
probably not order his men out—to 
avoid embarrassment. A major walkout 
with negligible results can do a lot of 
harm to a union. 

If, on the other hand, no settlement 
at all is in prospect in steel, Ford work- 
ers will undoubtedly walk out. For 
C.1.0. strategists probably figure that if 
steel and Ford are both strikebound at 
once, the resulting economic dislocation 
will create intense pressure for a settle- 
ment, possibly even bring government 
intervention. This pressure might well 
increase any union gains. 


REPORTS ON LABOR NEWS 


A new, ultraspecialized, management- 
information service has been initiated 
by the Industrial Relations Services 
Bureau, of Chicago. The bureau pub- 
lishes a 4-page, fortnightly publication 
called C.I.O. Steelworker Trends; it 
reports on contract settlements, arbi- 
tration awards, court and administrative 
decisions, and other labor developments 
within the jurisdiction of C.1.0.’s 
United Steelworkers of America. 

The bureau reports that its first two 
issues have been so well received that it 
will undertake similar publications in 
the fields covered by two other C.1.O. 
unions: the United Auto Workers and 
the United Electrical Workers. 

The bureau is headed by Edward A. 
_ Egan, former director of industrial re- 
lations for General American Trans- 
portation Corp. 


LABOR’S SLUMP REMEDY 


What’s the union prescription for 
avoiding a depression? 

As a welcome surprise to many busi- 
nessmen, the most popular remedy sug- 
gested, next to calling for an increase in 
unemployment compensation, is stimu- 
lation of private investment. 

That’s the conclusion of a survey of 
100 labor publications canvassed for 
editorial opinion by DM Digest, bi- 
weekly digest of the labor press. 
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Planning Air Conditioning... 
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Here’s how to include 


HEATIN 


There’s no need to duplicate duct 
work, pipes and blowers for summer 
air conditioning and heating... 
that’s double expense and a double 
waste of space. 


Specially designed Janitrol Gas- 
Fired Unit Heaters are quickly and 
economically installed right in the 
duct work of your new or present 
air conditioning system. 





You get cool, comfortable air con- 
ditioning in the summer... with a 
flick of a switch, clean gas heat 


IN THE SAME 
COMPACT INSTALLATION 


whenever you need it... all from 
one compact installation and dis- 
tributing system. 


Experience in hundreds of stores, 
restaurants, offices and many types 
of plants shows that equipment, and 
installation and operation is both 
economical and practical. 


In planning for combined heating, 
ventilating and summer cooling, 
write for complete information on 
Janitrol Duct-Type Unit Heater 
installations. 


UNIT HEATERS 





Miers 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF SURFACE INDUSTRIAL FURNACES AND KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONTROL 










For Your MAILING LIST... 
MASTER — 


$9.4 50 plus Fed. tax 
(Supplies Extra) , 


NO STENCKS 
NO PLATES 
NO RIBBONS 
NO INK 
Prints from carbon impressions typed on 
strip of paper tape-up to 20 addresses per minute. 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, 

















Atlas Corporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, 
payable September 20, 1949, to hold- 
ers of such stock of record at the 
close of business August 26, 1949. 

Watrer A. Peterson, Treasurer 
July 29, 1949. 























Turning the “Searchlight” on “Opportunities” 
Published monthly. Rate—$4.00 @ line, minimum 3 
lines. Allow & averaye words to a line, 2 words for bos 
number, Address replics c/o Business Week. 


profitable life-time business 
* Local FRANCHISE Available. Own your 
own Venetian Blind Laundry. 35 successful 
units operating. $6,350 investment, 24 months 
to pay. Cost sheet and operation bulletin avail- 
able. ’. B. Laundry, Inc., 5854 Market St., 
Phila., 39, Pa. 


. le 





g 
¢ FREE-LANCE management consultant. Ex- 

perienced and successful in balancing budgets. 
Wm. Snaith, Racine, Wisconsin. 


blower representative wanted 
* CANADIAN MANUFACTURER of rotary 
positive blowers and diesel engine super- 
chargers desires American representative, Box 
9608. 


polythene plastic tubing 
e COMPLETE RANGE polythene tubing, pipe, 
fittings etc. 1 mm. to 1 ft. I. D. Box 9609. 


opportunity as consultant 
* WANTED: RETIRED executive or engineer 
with time available. Resume, please. Box 
9610 


no work ... no pay 
¢ ATTENTION TOP Management all indus- 
tries. We develop and build special automatic 
machinery on a firm bid guaranteed results 
basis ... inquire now... no obligation. Glass 
Machinery Company, Fairfield, Conn. 


factory representatives wanted 
e JULY 4th Business Week described a new 
industrial tool that is saving many plants up 
to 75°% in abrasive costs. Active representation 
is needed in Eastern industrial centers. Write 
American Diamond Saw Co., Rm. 215, 519 N.W. 
Park Ave., Portland, Oregon 


attention 
¢ ADVERTSG. AND Sales Prom. mers. of na- 
tionally advt. products worth $5-$25. Na- 
tional! radio & TV coverage via local stations. 
No cost other than mdse. Air mentions to your 
requirements. Box 9676. 
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Sales Mean Jobs 


Unions in Seattle and 
Milwaukee pitch in to sell 
employer's products. It’s a plan 
to fight job decline. 


In Seattle, this week, newspaper and 
radio advertising urged housewives to 
use more milk and milk products. 

In Milwaukee, employees of the Unit 
Drop Forge Co. set to work on a new 
$45,000 order. 

These two situations, a half-continent 
apart, had one important thing in com- 
mon: Both were due to union efforts to 
drum up business for employers—and, by 
doing it, to make jobs more secure. 

e More Milk—The Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers’ Local 66 of the A.F.L. ‘Teamsters 
sponsored the six-month milk advertis- 
ing program. ‘Two-color newspaper ads 
read: “Your best food—milk! Drink 
lots of it! Cook with it! Have it de- 
livered at your door regularly!” 

e Radio Plug—Last week, the union ex- 
tended its campaign to Seattle radio sta- 
tion KXA. It bought one-minute spot 
announcements, on a five-times-a-week 
basis, on a popular morning program. 

The thinking behind the campaign 
was expressed by union secretary Eric 
G. Ratcliffe: “We know that if the 
product isn’t sold, everybody in this bus- 
iness gets hurt—the worker right along 
with the boss.” 

Drivers won’t benefit directly from 
increased sales; they get a flat salary, 
no commissions on sales. 

The local has set aside $1,000 as the 

initial ad fund. Whether it will spend 
any more will depend on the response to 
the campaign. 
e Commission Deal—In Milwaukee, 
three years ago, a United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.) local at Unit Drop Forge was 
concerned over future business pros- 
pects of the company. It suggested to 
the management that maybe it could 
help dig up some new business. The 
company agreed happily, promised to 
pay a 5% commission on any. business 
brought in by the local. Its only reserva- 
tion was that union members could not 
call on regular prospects and must let 
the company know in advance whom 
they were going to contact. 

All contacts have been made 
“through the back door’—that is, by 
talking with union men in other shops. 
These employees would be induced to 
“play up” Unit Drop Forge to their 
bosses. If some favorable reaction was 
received, Unit Drop Forge’s regular 
sales force would take over. 

Over three years, union men_ have 
made about 100 such “sales” calls. The 
company credits them with a little more 
than $45,000 in new business, most of 


it from one large and unnamed firm. 
Four employees have done the job as 
the union’s “sales committee”: Stanley 
Kornacki, union steward; George Skro- 
backi, bargaining committceman; Mor- 
tis Gustavsen, local vice-president; Fred 
Lindner, trustee. 

But despite their efforts, Unit Drop 
Forge is working but one shift now, has 
200 employees, where three years ago it 
was on three shifts with 600 a 
© Other Ideas—Many unions have been 
promoting business, either through ad 
campaigns or as a “sales force” for com- 
pany products. A.F.L.’s hatters, for in- 
stance, are pushing a campaign to per- 
suade men to wear hats. John L. Lewis 
plugs away regularly at the advantages 
of using coal instead of oil. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





The no-raise policy will continue at 
Westinghouse no matter what happens 
in the steel and auto industries. <A 
company letter to employees last week 
said that other fourth-round scttlements 
wouldn't alter its “problems and cir- 
cumstances,” among them a 12% drop 
in orders. 
* 


George Baldanzi, vice-president _ of 
C.1.0.’s textile union, succeeds the late 
Van A. Bittner as head of the slow- 
moving “Operation Dixie.” Baldanzi 
has been with the southern organizing 
drive since the start. 

8 ; 
British trade unionists will come to the 
U.S. in October for a six-week study 
of production methods. ECA will help 
the party of 12 with $12,000 for travel 
and subsistence here. 

8 
Extension of contracts by Swift & Co. 
and its unions (C.I.O., A.F.L., and 
independent) will give more time for 
bargaining on fourth-round union de- 
mands. 


® 
C.I.O. brewery workers at the Norfolk 
(Va.) Jacob Ruppert brewery will get 
a 15¢ hourly raise under a new two- 


year contract. New wage scale: $1.27 


to $1.53. 
es 

The 1948-49 wage rates are continued 
in a new contract between Alabama 
Dry Dock and the C.I.O. shipbuilders’ 
union. ‘The new note is a plan for 
layoffs that is meant to stabilize jobs 
and provide maximum work for em- 
ployces with top seniority. 


° 
The A.F.L. has gained 75,000 members 
in the South—despite a tapering-off of 
organizing activity there—since its 1948 
convention. The federation also claims 
that one-third of its membership is now 
in the South. 
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Basic Formula: AIR CONDITIONING 


Air conditioning and refrigeration installations involve the use of 


Air Conditioning and 
Ventilating Equipment Advertisers* 
in Business Week 
(5S years or more) 


electricity, water, ducts and intricate machinery. Selling the product 
is much simpler . . . the industry uses the pages of Business Week. 


REASON: Business Week is read by the men who influence or make 
4 ; Ae : ‘ American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
important buying decisions . . . the most highly concentrated audience Buffalo Forge Company 
of Management-men reached by any other general business or news Clarage Fan Company 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Company 
Frick Company 
Frigidaire Division, 

General Motors Corporation 
refrigeration advertising directed to business and industry than any General Electric Company 


magazine. 


RESULT: Business Week consistently carries more air conditioning and 


other general business or news magazine. It costs the advertiser less Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

W. W. Sly Manufacturing Company 

The Trane Company 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
B. F. Sturtevant Division 

WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corporation 


MANAGEMENT-MAN... WELL INFORMED , York Corporation 


*Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau Analysis 


to reach more good prospects, because— 
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Two Century 100 horsepower 
squirrel cage motors drive air 
compressors which furnish air 
for portable tools, industrial 
furnaces, air lifts, air chucks, 
moulding machines, cleaning, etc. 


Two Century 1 horsepower 
Praotaty enclosed squirrel cage 
motors operate this automatic 
miller which produces 700 pieces 
per hour. Enclosed design pro- 
tects against flying chips. 


a 


Popular sizes of standard ratings 
are generally available from 
factory and branch office stocks. 
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For Satisfactory Performance 
..-.Long Life 


Specify the Correct 


MOTOR 


iis motors are available in a wide range of types, in 
sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower, single phase, polyphase and 
direct current. Where atmospheric conditions create a hazard, 
Century motors are supplied with splash proof, totally enclosed 
fan cooled or explosion proof frames, according to the nature 
of the hazard. 

The two illustrations are typical of the widely varying applica- 
tions, where Century motors furnish dependable power. 
Century motors are built to stand up under the toughest operat- 
ing conditions. Rugged frames, accurate machining, large 
shafts, accurate alignment, good mechanical and electrical 
balance—all contribute to their outstanding performance. 


Specify Century motors for all your electric power requirements. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1 1806 Pine Street + St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices ond Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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No cure for Britain’s dollar problem can come from the September 
financial talks. That’s Washington's view. 

For one thing, the pre-conference atmosphere isn't good. You can hear 
the bickering already. 

British officials are coming over with a chip on each shoulder. They 
tend to blame the American recession and U. S. economic policy in general 
for the mess they are in. 

That irritates Treasury Secretary Snyder; he feels like riding them for 
(1) their bilateral trade deals; (2) their stubborn opposition to devaluation. 

Bs 

Then again, the U. S. and Britain look at the problem differently. 

The British want to talk about a higher dollar price for gold. But: it 
won’t mean much. The U. S. answer will be a fast and flat, ‘’No!”’. 

Devaluation of the pound is still the key to the U.S. approach. The 
State and Treasury Depts. now seem agreed that the pound’s value will have 
to be cut 25%. It’s merely a matter of timing—and whether Congress will 
bait the hook with a stabilization loan (BW-Aug.6’49,p83). Without some 
such bait, there’s little chance Britain’s Labor government will swallow the 
hook just ahead of an election period. 

e 











If the conference bogs down at this level, talk will turn to stop-gap 
measures to plug the British dollar deficit for at least a few months: 
(1) Raising Britain’s 1949-50 Marshall Plan allocation far above 
ECA’s original $923-million estimate. 
(2) A change in the 50-50 rule for shipping ECA cargoes. 
(3) Guaranteed markets for sterling area raw materials. 
es 





Finally the conference will hash over some mechanical adjustments 
in the world trade structure. They wouldn’t help much today, but they'd 
pay off tomorrow. 

There will be talk of: 

(1) Lower U. S. tariffs and simpler U.S. customs rules to help British 
sales in the U. S. 

(2) Help for British exporters on advertising and marketing here. 

(3) Higher productive efficiency in British industry. 

(4) More U. S. private investment in the sterling area. 

eo 

As a crisis solver, London financial circles don’t put much stock in 

an increase in private U.S. investments abroad. 








Here’s the City argument: American private investments nowadays are 
made by industrial corporations. They send no dollars with their investments; 
instead, they bring in machinery, sometimes obsolescent, plus know-how, 
then call on local capital to supply buildings, etc. 

Almost always the aim is to supply the local market or to export to 
soft-currency markets, neither of which brings in any dollars—but the profits 
are transferred into dollars. The net effect is often to worsen the local 
balance of payments with the dollar area. 

a 


The London view is that the U. S. can’t repeat the 19th century pattern 
of British foreign investment, despite a lot of official U. S. talk. 
British investments were made to open up production of foodstuffs and 














INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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raw materials in undeveloped countries. The stuff was urgently needed by 
an expanding British population and burgeoning industries. 

Essentially, the British invested abroad in order to import more. But 
Americans today are investing abroad so they can export more. 

6 

ECA Chief Paul Hoffman is in Paris talking up more European exports 
to the U.S. He insists that western Europe can boost its earnings here to 
$4-billion by 1952; that would let it hold its dollar imports at current levels. 

But European trade experts don’t go along with Hoffman. Even key 
OEEC officials now argue that U. S.-European trade will fold up after 1952 
unless the U.S. (1) scraps its tariff protection; (2) raises the price of gold. 

OEEC officials are urging a further cut in imports of U.S. goods 
immediately; they don’t believe the U. S. will follow their advice. 

They would like to shift $500-million of planned purchases from the 
U. S. to sources within the Marshall Plan group. This is in addition to the 
shift in buying that has to be made because of Congress’ cut in ECA funds. 
And the shift would be made regardless of higher prices in Europe. 

To get this much extra trade moving in western Europe, a lot of trade 
bars would have to come down. That, say these officials, would be all to 
the good. It would prepare the ground for a 1952 Europe that could get 
along without more than a trickle of U.S. goods. 

e 
Washington has reason to be pleased with the German election. 


It’s not just the drubbing the Communists and neo-Nazis took. 

The West German Republic is almost certain to have a liberal-conser- 
vative government of Christian Democrats and Free Democrats, with Konrad 
Adenauer as Chancellor. Forming a strong opposition will be the Socialists 
led by Kurt Schumacher. 























° 

The new government may pay lip service to (1) private ownership of 
industry and (2) tax policies to encourage private initiative. 

But don’t expect free enterprise, American style. It is absolutely essen- 
tial for a country as impoverished as Germany is to control its raw material 
supplies, and its imports and exports. 

An Adenauer government is sure to compromise private enterprise else- 
where, too. Some public ownership will be injected into the Ruhr industries 
to prevent a regrowth of the old monopoly structure. And it is doubtful 
whether private enterprise alone can lick Germany’s desperate housing 
shortage or provide jobs for 10-million-odd refugees from the east. 

@ 

Chances are Tito will get a $3-million blooming mill from the U. S. 

The Commerce Dept. has granted an export license for the mill to 
H. A. Brassert & Co., New York engineers (BW-May28’49,p1 13). 

The mill will increase Yugoslavia’s steel-rolling capacity 150,000 metric 


tons a year initially; up it to 500,000 metric tons ultimately. 
e 


There is an unannounced string attached to the export license, though. 

The mill project will be reviewed at top government level a year from 
now, when actual shipment is due. The deal will finally be closed only if 
military-political strategy makes it look as good then as it does now. 

The string is the result of a Commerce-State-Defense rhubarb over 


whether Tito should be used to further U.S. foreign policy (page 15), to 
exploit the Tito-Stalin split. 
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Belgium at the 


Country must switch from 
consumer to investment economy 
as postwar props sag. Clamps 
on industry seen. 


Ever since the war, enterprising Bel- 
gium has been riding on the crest of 
the wave. Now the wave may break. 

Belgium's economy, so free by Euro- 
pean standards, and amazingly stable, 
is up against a stiff problem: Can it 
turn from a policy of high consump- 
tion to one of high investment with- 
out sacrificing economic freedom? 
eA New Chief-Almost continuously 
during the prosperous postwar years, 
Belgium has been ruled by its most 
distinguished statesman, Paul Henri 
Spaak—a Socialist. Now, oddly cnough, 
when Belgium may have to compro- 
mise a bit with its free economy, a con- 
servative is taking over. 

Last week, Gaston Eyskens (picture), 

a Christian Socialist (Catholic) Party 
leader, agreed to form a coalition with 
the right-wing Liberal party. ‘he agree- 
ment followed six weeks of wrangling 
over the country’s thorniest political 
problem—the fate of King Leopold. 
Both parties decided to leave Leopold 
and his beautiful Flemish wife so- 
journing in Switzerland for a while 
longer. The issue was just too hot for 
anybody to handle. Belgium could get 
on without a king but it couldn't go 
on longer, after six weeks, without a 
government. Economic storm clouds 
were looming on the horizon. 
e Fallen Props—The reasons for the 
clouded economic outlook are simple: 
Belgian exports, which for so long 
drew premium prices from Belgium's 
scarcity-ridden neighbors, are meeting 
tougher competition. Gone are the 
days when Belgian steel merchants 
could soak their British and French 
customers for top price$’ and make 
them take some azaleas to boot. 

Long gone, too, is the huge dollar 
income built up when the Allied ar- 
mies borrowed Belgian ports and indus- 
tries for their final drive against the 
Nazis (the back-peddling Germans left 
Belgium almost intact). 

And now even the market for the 
rich dollar-earning metals and minerals 
from the Belgian Congo is shrinking. 

It was these assets that helped make 
Belgium the fair-haired boy of western 
Europe in the eyes of most Americans. 
But because Belgium made the best of 
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Crossroads 





NEW PREMIER Gaston Eyskens may 
have to set up controls for Belgium’s free- 
enterprise system 


good breaks, some European traders— 
especially the British—said, ‘““You wait. 
“You'll get your come-uppance soon.” 
e Vital Structure—Granted that Bel- 
gian businessmen have been lucky and 
occasionally a little high-handed since 
the war, there’s no denying that they 
have succeeded in preserving a lively 
free-enterprise system—in striking con- 
trast to the planned, austere economies 
that surround them. This very vitality 
may allow Belgium to pull out of its 
present difficulties relatively unscathed. 
e Investment the Key—What Belgium 
has to do is. re-tailor its industries to 
new, less favorable trade conditions. 
This means a large investment program, 
both to modernize production and to 
shift the production emphasis. 
Premier Eyskens summed up the 
problem himself last fall when he was 
Finance Minister. Said Eyskens, ‘““The 
Belgian economy cannot pursue two 
contradictory objectives at the same 
time—the expansion of consumption 
and the development of investment. 
Since liberation, the economy has im- 
plemented a policy of abundance. We 
have no reason to regret this. The re- 
construction of human labor power has 
restored the productivity of the econ- 
omy. But it is time for savings to take 
over from consumption—time for our 
productivity to serve investment.” 
e The Old Patterns—The new trade 
pattern to emerge from Belgium’s in- 
vestment drive must be entirely new. 





Prewar Belgian trade followed the tra- 
ditional European pattern: Europe was 
the best customer; .the western hemis- 
phere, the best supplier. This system 
worked only because the British pound, 
and the continental currencies Belgium 
earned, could be converted into dollars 
in London. 

In the postwar years, with Britain no 
longer a trade pivot, Belgium began 
taking in gold and dollars hand over 
fist from the monetary reserves of its 
neighbors. Then, when the reserves 
threatened to give out, the Marshall 
Plan came along to take the place of the 
prewar British pound. 

Belgium’s cut under the Marshall 
Plan so far has been almost entirely 
offset by Belgian grants to other coun- 
tries. Almost every Belgian dollar im- 
port covered by ECA has been _bal- 
anced by a Belgian export to one of the 
ECA countries. Thus, Belgium has been 
in the unique position of earning dol- 
lars without upsetting its normal course 
of trade. 


, © Outmoded—Neither the prewar nor 


the postwar trade pattern will work 
now. It doesn’t look as though the 
British pound will be able to perform 
its all-important prewar function again 
by 1952. And, of course, Belgium’s 
present trade position can’t last—built 
as it is on ECA. In short, Belgium can’t 
hope to maintain for long its traditional 
policy of being a net exporter to Eu- 
Tope and a net importer from the west- 
em hemisphere. 

New investments are needed to make 
exports that might catch the eve of 
dollar buyers. But they are also needed 
to offset the growing European compe- 
tition to Belgian exports in non-dollar 
markets. 
eIntervention—The problem’s a_ big 
one, and there’s little time to lose. The 
most obvious answer that stares the 
Belgian economy in the face is increas- 
ing government intervention, soon. 
This would mean restrictions on luxury 
imports, government regulation of new 
capital investment, and allocation of 
materials—all the hallmarks of other 
postwar European economies. 

Government intervention would be 
a tough pill for the Belgian business- 
man to swallow. With the government 
leaving him a fairly free hand, he has 
compiled an impressive record in the 
past four years. 

@ Record, So Far—FEver since liberation, 
Belgian business has clung to an old 
capitalistic maxim: Productivity de- 
pends on incentives. The government 
used its fortunate financial position to 
allow a flood of consumer goods into 
the country. Imports designed to ap- 
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They make FIRE fight FIRE 
Imagine a FIRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self...discharging water when 


and where the FIRE starts. The 

GLosE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 

tem has long been doing this in 

thousands of plants. 

aon AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 


in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








nr -men in business 
‘and industry. Position and com- 
pany connection must be clearly 
indicated on all subscription 
orders. 
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FAST 

DIRECT 
EFFECTIVE 
THOROUGH 
ECONOMICAL 


“clues” non-display advertising to 
the active Management readership 
of Business Week, for EMPLOY- 
MENT — BUSINESS — EQUIPMENT 
“OPPORTUNITIES” offered or 
wanted. Rate $4.00 per line, mini- 
mum 3 lines. Count 5 average words 
as line. Box number counts as 2 
words. 

















= to the working man or to his 
amily were considered essential. The 
effect was spectacular. 

Belgium has a currency so stable that 
it is almost “hard.” The present ex- 
change rate of 43.8 francs to the dollar 
was established in October, 1944. This 
tate has been well maintained. If any- 
thing, the Belgian franc is undervalued. 

Belgian foreign trade remains at a 
near record level. Industrial production 
is running about 115% of prewar. The 
country has had labor peace and enjoys 
considerable political and social sta- 

bility. 

e Unemployment—It is true that Bel- 
gium has had some unemployment. 
Right now, out of Belgium’s total labor 


force of some 2-million, about 165,000 
are idle. That’s a big drop from the 
ag figure of over 300,000 registered 
ast January. 

As a matter of fact, in some ways this 
moderate level of unemployment has 
actually been an asset to Belgium’s free 
economy. It has helped make the manu- 
facturers’ cost-cutting problem easier— 
if for no other reason than because a 
more flexible labor market provides a 
more efficient distribution of labor and 
is an automatic curb on demands for 
higher wages. 

e Sales Push—Belgian businessmen 
are still confident that they can find a 
way out without giving in to govern- 
ment controls. Already they have 








1 In Brazil, International Harvester now has a complete truck assembly operation at its 
old Sao Paulo plant—I-H’s first in Brazil, its fifth in South America 





2 Parts are still shipped in from the 
U.S., may later be made locally 


3 Body drop and assembly work mean- 
while give Detroit look in Sao Paulo 


I-H Assembly Plant Feeds Brazilian Market 


For many years now International Harvester 
Co. has been shipping partially-assembled 
trucks to its Brazilian subsidiary near Sao 
Paulo. Six months ago, I-H sank about 
$1-million of the retained earnings of its 
subsidiary into a plant expansion. Now a 
complete assembly opemtion is underway 
at Sao Paulo. Next step, I-H hopes, will 
be the manufacture of I-H trucks in Brazil. 


After the war, I-H laid out plans to set up 
assembly and manufacturing operations in a 
slew of Latin American countries, but ex- 
change difficulties cropped up. In Brazil, 
operations have to be kept down to 20 
trucks a day because of the dollar problem. 
I-H now has other assembly plants in 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Cuba; a manufac- 
turing plant is in operation in Mexico. 
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NACA Photo 


Hate Springs aud See Guqines 


e+ IMPROVED BY HIGH VACUUM 


A several famous watch factories 
hair springs and main springs 
emerge from the vacuum annealing 
furnace with a bright finish. Thus, 
cleaning operations that are costly 
to the manufacturer and tend to 
weaken the springs are eliminated. 


Jet engines impose terrific heats 
and stresses which quickly would 
melt or tear apart ordinary metals. 
The high vacuum furnace with its 
freedom from oxygen and other air 
gases is the invaluable tool of the 
‘metallurgist to produce the metals 
which help make possible the har- 
nessing of jet power. 

Uses for high vacuum seem un- 
limited. New high vacuum tech- 
niques are constantly finding their 


way from the laboratory into science 
and industry. 

Lenses, insulating paper, plastic 
forms, metal castings are beautifully, 
uniformly, and inexpensively coated 
by vaporizing gold, silver, chromium, 
and other metals in high vacuum 
chambers. 

Substances once thought undis- 
tillable are fractionated in high vacu- 
um stills. 

Precious biological cultures are 
dehydrated under high vacuum to 


multiply four-fold the length of time 
they keep their potency in storage. 

Manufacturers of refrigerators pro- 
duce more dependable products by 
employing high vacuum. Electronic 
tubes last longer the higher the 
vacuum achieved in them. 

It may pay you to look into high 
vacuum techniques. The experience 
of DPI research men and engineers 
and the DPI line of high vacuum 
equipment are available to all in- 
dustries. We invite inquiry: 


DisTILLATION Propucts, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 


Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry; 
Manufacturers of High-Vacuum Equipment. 












eape up their sales effort in the 





For example: The Belgian consul at 
New Orleans went home recently with 
an idea, came back with $750,000 in 
his pocket. The money will go to push 
Belgian exports—textiles, lace, rugs, 
china, gloves, and small mechanical 
hard goods—throughout the Mississippi 
Valley. Exhibits are scheduled to open 
in mid-September in Chicago, Dallas, 
and Kansas City. Here again the Bel- 
gians are well ahead of their neighbors. 
¢ Where's the Capital?—But raising the 


simple, direct impacting mechanism of the Keller q 3 capital for a large investment program 
aed Wiese ... Without springs, screws, gears, or is still a must that Belgian businessmen 













other complicated donione ae. _ s it to deliver posi haven’t met. All they have been able to 
tive impacting blows, y in and out, without weaken- Phe A i . 
ing ite ccrncture. Baile-in ducal ity | catean thetel think of so far is to cut back Belgian 
with a minimum of maintenance. 







grants to European debtor nations un- 
der the Marshall Plan. Belgian officials 
IMPACT WRENCH are proposing that to the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. 

Keller Impact Wrenches are easy to hold The Belgians at OEEC argue that as 


and operate. Set nuts to desired torque / 
Sina: satis dak cena oe long as their country’s prosperity 






































motor furnishes speed, power for fast seemed unimpaired, it was all right to { 

nut running. Tool is easily adjusted to give countries like Britain and France a 

ea eeeneman. Reversible. helping hand. But now it is time to 
and %%" bole capecity. think of Belgium first. 


K F LLER India Cuts Imports 
Pucumatée Tools India’s decision to cut 


' of 
KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. dollar imports 25% will hit 
U.S. farmers hard, manu- 


facturers, not so much. 


BOMBAY-—American and Canadian | 
manufacturers will find the Indian mar- 
ket much the same this ycar—despite | 
India’s decision to cut dollar imports 
25% (BW —Aug.13’49,p80). This 
policy follows that of the rest jof the 
sterling area. 

A few items like cloth, ial ( 
and movies may be cut back a little. 
But India’s imports of dollar merchan- 4 
dise are already subject to the closest ‘ 
scrutiny. Only the most essential con- . 
sumer and capital goods get through { 
import controls now. (Sterling imports, ( 
on the other hand, are under an “open { 
license”’ policy.) ; : 
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The STEEL AGE trade 
mark on files has become 
a symbol of quality and 
greater filing efficiency in 
offices all over America. 


Businessmen have discov- 
ah that STEEL —- e Dollar Grain Shift—Food grains are 
iles operate easier, look another story. Imports from U.S. and 4 


better, last longer. That’s 
why it pays in the long 
run to invest in STEEL 
AGE quality. 


Canadian farmers could be dropped 
$50-million to $100-million. Last year, 
according to the Indian Reserve Bank, * 
dollar imports of food amounted to y 
$100-million. This was part of a total zz 
food bill of $300-million. Under the . | 
new Commonwealth agreement, as : $ 
much of India’s food buying as ned . 
sible must be shifted to the sterling . 
areca. Ideally India would like to shift 9 § 
the whole $100-million worth away |& 
from North America. India is count- 
ing on Australia to fill a large part of 
the gap. 

If the necessary savings can’t be made 


At Leading Office Furniture 
Declers from coast to coast! 
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this year by shifting away from dollar 
grains, then, of course, further import 
cuts on manufactured goods will have 
to be made. Food consumption in In- 
dia is already so low that the govern- 
ment doesn’t dare let it drop further. 
e Help From Britain—At the Common- 
wealth talks in London last month, 
Britain agreed to cover India’s dollar 
deficit for fiscal 1949-50 up to a maxi- 
mum of $150-million. India’s deficit for 
1948-49 was about $217-million. That 
means the grain shifting program must 
save a minimum of $67-million. 

e World Bank Aid—During the past 
year part of India’s deficit was filled 
with a $100-million International Mon- 
etary Fund loan. For the time being 
India doesn’t intend to apply for fur- 
ther loans from the Fund. India is due 
for a World Bank loan shortly, but this 
is for special purposes; not to cover cur- 
rent trade deficits. 

e More Sterling—Most Indian business 
circles agree that there is little hope of 
increasing dollar exports now except for 
mincrals like manganese and mica. The 
bottleneck there is inadequate transport 
facilities. Many feel that the country’s 
big hope lies in buying more and more 
essential imports with sterling. 

Britain’s encouraging this feeling by 
stepping _ releases from India’s 
blocked sterling account from £40-mil- 
lion to lee ocd each of the 
next two fiscal years. 


French Order Equipment 
For Lorraine Strip Mills 


ECA, last week, gave the U.S. steel- 
equipment industry a $50-million lift. 
It put up the money for equipment 
contracts for a continuous strip mill at 
Hayange and Ebange in the heart of 
France’s Lorraine iron basin (BW — 
Dec.18'48,p1 20). 

The Pittsburgh area got the bulk of 
the orders. Raymond Colmant, director 
of Societe Lorraine de Laminage Con- 


tinue (Sollac), which will build the. 


mills, signed contracts with: (1) United 
Engineering & Foundry Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for a hot strip mill; (2) Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, for a cold 
strip mill; and (3) Westinghouse Elec- 
tric nates for the electrical equipment 
to supply both. In addition, General 
Electric Co., probably will supply a 
power plant. 

In all, the French project will cost 
in the neighborhood of $137-million. 
ECA's contribution covers the purchase 
of U.S. equipment. 

The U.S. companies are slated to de- 
liver the goods within 20 months. Pro- 
duction should start in France some- 
time in 1952. The mills will have an 
annual capacity of between 600,000 
and 700,000 tons. 
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Answer to Lower Production Costs... 
Bis a 




























































BEEN FLATTENED 
years Aco! 


iANAcEmEnr is faced with many high production cost fac- 

tors about which little or nothing can be done. But one 
source of enormous savings has hardly been touched: ma- 
terial handling. 

The job of keeping material on the move is estimated to 
consume 80% of the time of unskilled workers. Studies have 
also proved that at least 30% of every production dollar is 
spent to lift, move and stack materials. These figures make it 
plain that handling operations offer management a terrific 
opportunity to save money. 

Handling adds nothing but cost to a product. That’s ex- 
actly why every economy-minded executive should have a 
copy of The HOW Book of Cost-Cutting Material Handling. 
This practical guidebook has already helped all kinds of com- 
panies flatten their cost curves. It can point - 
the way to immediate, permanent sav- ;, 
ings in your business. Write for your 
copy today. Address The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Department 
X-8, Roosevelt Blvd., Phila. 15, Pa. 





TOOLS THAT KEEP INDUSTRY “ON THE MOVE” 


Feet 


INDUSTRIAL DIAL SCALES e HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC © TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND POWER 
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Sterling vs. Dollars 

Sterling-area buying in 
Japan has almost stopped. Pros- 
pect of having to settle debts in 
dollars is main cause. 


TOKYO-The sterling area has just 
about stopped buying in Japan. It 
won’t start again until it is sure it 
won't lose dollars by such trade. 

e Greenbacks Wanted—The trouble is 
that Washington has told Gen. Mac- 
Arthur that he ought to demand settle- 
ment of sterling-area trade debts in 
dollars. Under a year-long barter deal 
that ended last month, Japan sold to the 
sterling area about £8-million more in 
pemniine me. goods than it bought. The terms of the 
High in quality and low in cost, a Burro ' deal gave MacArthur the right to call 
gives you the utm 
bility." y ofter year. | , expected 
contnil se ean as | f —— the sterling debt within six 
mes pein the time-saving, eset i This week talks about renewal of the 
= venience of this famous adding mac ok. «Oa | | barter deal were completely bogged 
Te ae a Burroughs on onal ; | | down over the settlement issue. Ster- 
po your local Burroughs office, or Ae ling traders were adamant. Their stand: 
" GHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | | “We cannot afford to spend one single 
annae DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN bs - | dollar in Japan on any terms whatso- 
shes ever. What we can afford to buy de- 
pends entirely and comp;ctely on what 

Japan buys from us.” 

The sterling traders point out that 
it would be much to Japan’s benefit if 
trade were stepped up with soft cur- 
rency areas. Japan can’t export any- 
where near enough to the U.S. or Can- 
ada to meet its import needs. And 
Japan’s natural trading partner, China, 
is of little help now. Therefore, deal- 
ing with the sterling area is the obvious © 
answer, the traders say. f 
e Better Response—Occupation officials, 
under pressure to cut down the U.S. 
subsidy to Japan, are beginning to listen 
to this argument. But until now, they 
have been too preoccupied with the 
higher cost of sterling area goods to pay 

- it much heed. A short time ago the 
sterling areca offered to supply food- 
stuffs to Japan. But occupation authori- 
= turned the offer down when they 

a . ound prices were somewhat higher 

Business Week is read by men who make buy- than siene of comparable U.S. ie 


es -ncncronrtane: That is why stuffs. They overlooked the fact that 
aav 





ost in speed, ease of operation, ehe-colemn for payment of the deficit in dollars, if 
5 built to stand up under 29°09 || | he couldn't “reasonably” be expected 











te } | Japan could pay for its own food from 
i@pia,Business Week achieves maxi- the sterling area. The other way the 
; U.S. taxpayer footed the bill. 

mum effectivet@ssiigy panies whose e Indian Maet-tlader the barter deal 
products and services are so d to business and just ended the sterling area bought 
2 about $150-million worth of goods 
industry. from Japan; Japan bought something 
like $120-million. India, which has an 
“open license” policy on imports 
bought with sterling accounted for most 
of the deficit. India’s idea is to let in a 
lot of consumer goods to keep down in- 
flation. 
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C.ED.’s Research Boss 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, more than most general business 
organizations, has dug frequently into the 
problems of international trade and fi- 
nance. Last week Marion B. Folsom (right), 
treasurer of Eastman Kodak Co., stepped 
in as chairman of C.E.D.’s research com- 
mittee. He took over from internationally 
minded Philip Reed (left), chairman of 
General Electric, who wants to put in 
more time at his job as president of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. In 
the middle, congratulating both, is C.E.D. 
chairman, W. Walter Williams, president 
of Continental, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 





New Aluminum Plant 
Planned for Canada 


OTTAWA-—Central British Colum- 
bia may soon become the site of a $500- 
million aluminum plant. Plans aren’t 
definite yet but the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has already spent over $1- 
million to survey the area. 

e Power Problem—The main stumbling 
block in aluminum-plant construction 
is finding low-cost electrical power. 
Company engincers figure a dam on the 
Nechako_ River—northern tributary of 
the F'razer—could produce 1-million hp. 
That would be enough to turn out 
about 300,000 tons of aluminum ingots 
a year. 

e Plant Location—The new plant would 
create an industrial city of from 50,000 

75,000 people. Along with water- 
power, a prime factor in its location is 
nearness to the occan. Raw matcrials 
and finished aluminum would probably 
move by ocean shipping. Best guess for 
the site: Kitimat—on an inlet 450 miles 
north of Vancouver—or Bute Inlet, a 
few miles farther south. 
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Business Equities: a National Problem 


No problem as deep-seated as raising equity money 
for business is going to be solved quickly or easily. But 
one is encouraged by any hopeful sign. 

We know from experience that any serious bodily 
disease requires the best medical skill and attention. But 
we generally become confident that there will be an 
eventual recovery after a good diagnosis has been made 
and a remedy prescribed. 

That is why it was stimulating last week to have Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman McCabe diagnose the case 
of equity capital and prescribe for it. There have been 
diagnoses before. And prescriptions have been written, 
too. But we take new heart from the McCabe analysis; 
it drew wider attention to a problem that affects the 
economic health of the whole nation. 

Raising business equity money has long been recog- 
nized as a businessman’s problem. For that reason, the 
general opinion has been that it was something only 
business need be concerned about. Few realized that it 
is a national economic problem affecting everyone. And 
the fact that it is a problem only partly created by 
business has been equally obscure. 


A Demand to be Met 


The growing national population and the growing 
national income continue to make larger and larger de- 
mands on business. Business is expected to produce, 
sell, and deliver whatever quantity of goods the public 
is willing to buy. As that quantity increases—either 
because there are more customers or because they have 
more money to spend—business needs larger facilities. 

That should be accomplished through new investment 
in equipment. Business should be able to coax in enough 
new capital to keep on expanding. 

McCabe pointed out that new investment in business 
has long been an American tradition. But that tradition 
seems to have been falling out of favor in the past two 
decades. Reluctance to invest in business was first 
ascribed to a burnt-fingers reaction to the 1929-1932 stock 
market collapse. Later, McCabe noted, a plausible rea- 
son seemed to be investors’ fears of a serious postwar 
depression. Even more recently some of the fright has 
been attributed to concern about the international 
situation. 

As an important reason for people not buying com- 
mon stock, the FRB Chairman mentioned the increased 
emphasis they placed upon security and safety of their 
savings rather than upon prospects of gain. He said that 
security—rather than opportunity—has become more 
and more a part of our national philosophy. That is 
quite clear to anyone who has been observing the tre- 
mendous flow of individuals’ funds into life insurance 
policies, annuities, savings bonds, and savings accounts. 

Another reason for apathy on risk-taking, McCabe 
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said, is higher taxes. Increased rates of taxation provide 
an incentive to invest in tax-exempt securities instead of 
tisk assets. It is obvious that people in the upper income 
brackets would have more funds available for stock pur- 
chases if tax rates were not so nearly confiscatory as they 
are. Further, stock purchases offer less attraction for 
people in the high income brackets since they are per- 
mitted to retain only a portion of dividends because of 
the higher tax rates. 


Interest Is Broadening 


What McCabe had to say on the problem of equity 
capital he reported directly to Congress. Both Senator 
George, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and Representative Doughton, Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, have read the McCabe 
statement with interest and approval. This week Senator 
George called for an immediate reduction in taxes to 
stimulate business and expand the nation’s economy. 
He proposed a six-point program, including special 
deductions for earned income, dividends, and long-term 
research; new tax rules for businessmen who are paying 
off mortgages on their equipment, and elimination or 
reduction of wartime excise levies. 

It was also disclosed this week that a special Harvard 
Business School study of the effects of taxation on busi- 
ness has been broadened. The new phase of the study 
will cover investor motivations and interest. In this study 
on problems facing potential investors, the graduate 
school will endeavor to learn the reasons for the apparent 
shortage of equity-type capital. 

This enlarged interest in the equity-capital problem 
certainly is cheerful news. But we don’t believe the. own- 
ers and managers of American business should get: their 
hopes up too high. Business WEEK’s Washington Out- 
look last week pointed out that McCabe’s proposals are 
not designed for legislative action this month, or even 
next year. However, the stir that has been created by 
McCabe indicates that a more favorable Washington 
climate for business investment is in prospect. 

Businessmen should dilute their expectations for better 
new issue markets for one other reason—at least, until 
corrective steps are taken. 

Again we are indebted to the FRB chairman for poiat- 
ing this fact out in his diagnosis: Many potential in- 
vestors lack knowledge about stock investment. Efforts 
have been made recently by the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other security institutions to educate the 
public. But more education is needed. A part of that 
responsibility rests on the securities exchanges and secur- 
ities distributors. The burden also falls on companies 
seeking to raise funds through sales of new securities. 
They should tell the public why buying business equities 
is a good American tradition to preserve. 
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LARGEST 
TESTING 
MACHINE 


GETS THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
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Iz crushes whole airplane sections, as easily as you 
can crush an egg. It pulls steel bars apart, as you 
would pull taffy. It can apply a force of 5,000,000 
pounds. Yet this giant testing machine at the Air Ma- 
terials Center, Philadelphia Navy Base, is so sensitive 
it can measure loads to 1,000,000th of its capacity. 
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It's really a super hydraulic press with oil used to 
transmit the power. A special Gargoyle Oil was se- 
lected by the builder—Baldwin Locomotive Works— 
to insure the high degree of sensitivity and to protecd 
the working parts against the tremendous forces 


that are involved. 


You, too, can get the right oil for every machine 
in your plant. You, too, can get our complete Lubri- 
cation Program, backed by 83 years’ lubrication 
experience, greatest in the industry. The man to see 
—your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 
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The steel that keeps electricity cheap 


TEAM generating stations burn thou- 

sands of tons of coal every year to 
produce the electricity you use. Yet, despite 
big increases in the cost of coal, you sull 
get electricity at bargain prices. 

How do the power companies do it? Partly 
by squeezing more and more electricity out 
of every ton of coal they burn. Over the 
years they've succeeded in pushing steam 
temperatures to as high as 1050°F. in the 
coils of steel tubing called superheaters. 
And the hotter the steam gets, the more 
electricity it can generate. 

To make these higher temperatures pr 
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tical, power plant operators had to find a 
more economical steel tubing for the super- 
heater coils. They needed a steel that would 
stand up longer in continuous operation at 
red hot temperatures, a steel with excep- 
tional strength and superior resistance to 
creep, corrosion and oxidation, a steel that 
would deliver maximum tube life per 
dollar invested. 

Studying the problem, metallurgists of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company rec- 
ommended use of DM, a special analysis 
Timken alloy steel developed for just such 
applications. And operating men found the 


recommendation to their liking. When put 
to the test, DM took the new high temper- 
atures in its stride, gave maximum life/cost 
ratio, helped keep your electricity cheap. 

This is yet another of the tough steel 
problems stamped: “Solved —by Timken 
Alloy Steel”. It’s a record no other alloy steel 
producer has equalled! We'd like a chance 
to consult with you on your steel problems, 
too. Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”, 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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